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RESIDENT MAGSAYSAY, distinguished guests, ladies 

nd gentlemen, Mrs. Nixon and I are singularly honored 

in being invited to participate in your celebration of the 
Oth anniversary of the independence of your courageous 
nation. It is fitting that we who fought side by side in Bataan 
nd Corregidor should celebrate jointly our days of indepen 
lence. You are a young nation, but already the wisdom and 
nsight of your counsel is appreciated throughout the entire 
world. You are known for your devotion to freedom, your 
xe and integrity in fighting for ideals, your determina- 


ive up to the highest standards of liberty and demox 
racy. We who share your ideals are proud that you have asked 


is to be here with you on this happy occasion 

| come to you as a representative of a Nation that cherishes 
our friendship and partnership. And I come especially as the 
representative of our beloved President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
ower. As you know, he is happily recovering {rom an opera- 
tion that prevented his being with you today. But he asked 
me, on the very day I lefe for Manila, to bring his fondest 
greetings to President Magsaysay and to the Philippine people 
He recalls the 4 years he spent in your country from 1936 
hrough 1939 and he values the many friendships he made at 
at ume among the Filipino people. He wants you to know 
how impressed he is with your magnificent accomplishments 
mn such a short time. You have his very best wishes as you 
progress into the future with courage and confidence. 
| know I speak for the President and all Americans in 
paying tribute to the splendid administration of President 
Magsaysay. He is known throughout the world, not only for 
his splendid conduct of the internal affairs of your Republic, 
but also for his work in drawing up the Pacific Charter. Here 
was a bold stroke for freedom 

This was your declaration of independence, not only from 


the old colonialism of the last century, but also from the far 
worse Communist colonial imperialism of today. We who 
stand shoulder to shoulder with you in this common fight for 
the survival of all that we cherish are proud of your leader- 
ship in producing this great charter. 

May I add a personal note. Mrs. Nixon and I will never 
forget Our previous visit to your country 3 years ago, and the 
warmth and friendliness of your reception. Everywhere we 
went we felt completely at home. There is a Spanish phrase 
of welcome which many of you will recognize—"estan ustedes 
en su casa. — you are in your own home.’ That is exactly 
how we felt during all the time we were in your country. 
In the cities and in the barrios, in your schools, factories, and 
farms we met hundreds of people. We felt, as does your Presi- 
dent, that the real way to know a people is to meet those in 
all walks of life, as well as their official representatives. Our 
meetings with you are deepiy engraved in our memories. Long 
after we leave public life, Mrs. Nixon and I will remember 
and cherish your friendship. 

May I add one final word of tribute. Just as we in the 
United States recognize George Washington as the Father of 
our Country, we honor today in the Philippines a dedicated 
patriot and hero, Manuel Quezon. To him, with such men as 
Osmena and Roxas, goes the credit for the agreement that led 
to the establishment of the Philippine Commonwealth in 1935. 
Eleven years later, the independence to which Manuel Quezon 
had devoted so much of his life became a great reality. Our 
nations were Close partners before your independence, but we 
feel that we are even closer together, today. 

Because on this occasion we are jointly celebrating the day 
on which our two countries acquired their independence | 
think it is appropriate for us to review some of the problems 
which newly independent countries face if they are to attain 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


the goals for which they made such great sacrifices. Let us 
consider first the problems which face the youthful nations. It 
is significant to note that your problems are very much like 
those we faced 170 years ago, when we celebrated our 10th 
anniversary as a free nation. 

At that time we knew that we were economically and mili- 
tarily weak. But in spite of this weakness, we were fiercely 
proud of our independence. 

The American people and Government felt then that might 
does not make right, that strength of armies is no substitute 
for honor and integrity, and that reason and justice should 
prevail in relations among nations. And we believe in those 
same principles today just as passionately as we did 180 years 
ago. 

Some may consider us naive when we speak of God-given 
rights, of the dignity of man, and of the equal sovereignty of 
all peoples. If these are simple views, then we are proud to 
be a simple people. We know that you will share these views, 
for you too believe that the greatness of nations is judged 
by eternal standards of right and wrong, and not by the 
accidents of military and economic power. 

Both our nations faced grave internal problems after our 
independence. Both were weakened by the cruel blows of 
war. But we also share in common a rebirth from the ruin 
and devastation of war. We built up our economies, restored 
law and order, and started the orderly political and economic 
development of our nations. Our two countries were alike in 
another way. We in the United States had the problem of our 
Tories, who were still loyal to a foreign ruler. Yours was a 
far greater problem. The authority of your Government was 
defied by the Huks. Many of these rebels, as you know, were 
simple people, led astray by their leaders. But among the 
leaders were men who were not truly Filipinos. They owned 
first allegiance to the materialistic, ruthless, foreign ideology 
of Communist colonial imperialism. You fought the menace 
with great wisdom. You used military force where necessary, 
but you also removed the political and economic causes of 
discontent. In this effort your President, Ramon Magsaysay, 
played a leading part. For this he has won the admiration of 
the whole free world. He showed how communism can and 
should be successfully fought—not simply by being against 
it but by beating the Communists in the very area they are 
trying to exploit—creating a better life for the people of a 
nation. 

In spite of the time and energy consumed by these efforts, 
and the resources devoted to defense, you have made remark- 
able economic progress in the last 10 years. We are proud 
of the fact that, according to an economic survey published by 
the United Nations, during the years 1946 to 1956, the 
Philippines had the highest annual rate of production growth 
of any country in the Far East. 

Let us now consider some of the problems confronting other 
nations who are charting their course on the newly found 
seas of independence. Some of these nations have raised a 
question as to whether their countries can be truly independent 
and be allied with a free world power like the United States. 
Through the years they Ihave become suspicious of the Western 
Powers, feeling that any alliance with them might jeopardize 
their hard-won independence. 

Both of us can understand this feeling, since we both have 
known colonial status. Yet our partnership during the last 
10 years is proof that alliance with an overseas power that 
holds the same standards of freedom and democracy can 
help both parties equally. We are friends. We are allies. We 
are equals. In our dealings there is not now and there must 
never be any so-called big power-little power or big brother- 
little brother relationship. Our alliance has not infringed upon 
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your independence. On the contrary, it has strengthened it. 

I hope that other nations will study this example carefully 
and realize what it means to walk side by side with the United 
States of America. Let them contrast your strength and security 
with the fate of small nations who were not united with us 
in mutual alliances. You are independent. But are Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania independent? Is there any freedom in 
East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania? 

How much liberty is there in North Korea or North 
Vietnam? What has happened to ancient Tibet? We must all 
frankly face this question: Where there is a threat of Com 
munist colonial imperialism, is a nation really safe in striking 
out alone? I know that if I were an executive in a newly in 
dependent nation, I would ponder this question with the ut 
most care. You know that in our efforts to promote collective 
security, we are not defending a discredited and repudiated 
colonialism. We have declared our belief in the right of all 
peoples to govern themselves. We feel that progress toward 
self-government should be resolute and continuous. Some 
peoples may wish a completely independent existence. Others 
may choose to govern: themselves in some kind of association 
with older states. In modern times the really cruel colonialism 
has been the colonialism of the Communist world. It has en 
slaved over a dozen nations and has left hundreds of millions 
to suffer the harshest forms of tyranny. It has not only captured 
their bodies, but tried to dominate their minds and kill their 
souls. 

What has checked the expansion of Communist colonial 
imperialism? To answer this question, look at Western Europe 
Eight years ago, Western Europe was a cluster of weak na 
tions, inviting invasion and aggression. The pattern of Czecho 
slovakia could have been repeated over and over again. But it 
was not repeated. Why? Because, in the first place, your good 
partner, the United States, intervened strongly to protect 
Greece and Turkey. Then it asked these free nations to band 
together in a pattern of collective security. Thanks to NATO 
and aid from the United States, Western Europe can breath 
securely today. These are the facts. Yet the agents of Com 
munist colonialism have the supreme audacity to suggest to 
the ancient and honored nations of the East that our offers of 
help are a form of imperialism. Is that what happened in 
Korea? Are we subjugating the Free Republic of Vietnam? 
You need but look around you to find the answers to these 
questions. 

At the same time, we might ask another question: What 
would have happened if the free nations had not joined in 
defending Korea? Who would feel safe in Asia today, if 
this one small country had been overrun? We all know that 
this was a test of collective security. And we are proud that 
the free nations of the world met this test. And may I say that 
your own soldiers played an honored part in this defense 
against aggression. Once again we fought together for the 
freedom of all of us. 

We have heard recently a great deal of discussion of the atti 
tude that goes by the name of neutralism. Let us see how it 
bears on the problem of independence. I would feel that 
generally a mation that rejects the principles of collective s 
curity because it feels its independence will be compromised 
by association with other powers is not reading rightly the 
trends of modern history. It has far more to gain by standing 
together with free nations than by remaining aloof. But there 
may be other reasons for neutralism. Many nations have the 
same principles which we share in common, and they are 
prepared to defend them. Yet they feel that their own internal 
problems compel them to abstain, at least for the moment, 
from mutual-security pacts and associations. They wish to 
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devote all their energies to building their own political and 
economic systems. Or they may feel that they are too geo- 
graphically exposed to risk provoking Communist colonial 
umperialism. 

We in the United States can understand the attitudes of 
such powers. For over a century we tried to avoid being 
identified with any of the warring power blocs of Europe. But 
we learned from hard experience that policies which worked 
well in the 19th century were completely inadequate in the 
20th. In 1917, we were forced to enter a terrible world war. 
Again in 1941, we were plunged into the blood bath of the 
Second World War. 

Finally we learned our lesson. Together with most of the 
other nations of the world, we joined in a world organization 
designed to promote justice and insure peace. In addition, we 
joined regional alliances permitted under the Charter of the 
United Nations. We found that the world is too small today 
for effective isolation. 

We believe in the right of each individual nation to chart 
its own course and we respect whatever decision it makes 
even though we might not fully agree with that decision. It 
is only natural that we should feel closer to those who stand 
with us as allies in the effort to keep the world free. But we, 
just as you, cherish also the friendship of other nations who 
share our dedication to the principles of democracy and 
freedom even though they have not seen fit to ally themselves 
with us politically and militarily. 

But there is still another brand of neutralism that makes 
no mora! distinction between the Communist world and the 
free world. With this viewpoint, we have no sympathy. How 
can we feel toward those who treat alike nations that believe 
in God and honor religion and morality, and nations that 
boast of atheism and the rule of force and terror alone? How 
cam anyone treat as equals those who believe in the dignity 
of man and the basic rights of all men, and those who treat 
their subjects as mere machines? Is democracy to be equated 
with dictatorship? Is freedom the same as tyranny? There 
are faults in the nations of the free world, and we all know 
and deplore them. 

But can anything that we have done compare with the 
history of communism recently portrayed by Nikita Khrush- 
chev himself? The Communists have convicted themselves 
out of their own mouths. Even their lackeys, the Communist 
Parties throughout the world, have been forced to repudiate 
publicly this shameful record. Yet this is not the story of one 
man alone. It is inherent in Communist dictatorship. It fol- 
lows of necessity from the principles of Marx and Lenin, which 
the present collective leadership of the Soviet Union still 
embraces. I shall net judge those who put communism and 
freedom in the same category. History shall judge them much 
better than I can. I hope that no leader of a free people will 
adopt this line. Should he do so, however, I hope that he 
realizes that he endangers the security of his nation. For we 
believe, as you do, that godless Communist imperialism is evil 
in itself, and a threat to the liberty and aspirations of free 
people everywhere. 

I know there are those who feel that friendly neutrality 
toward the Kremlin and Peiping may spare them. But you 
know the proverb: He who sups with the devil, must have a 
long spoon. The Communists have been ruthless toward the 
people of the nations that they have engulfed. They have no 
memory of former favors, no kindness toward those who tried 
to be friendly. They are cold and calculating masters. Those 
who feel that they can outmaneuver them are taking a fearful 
risk. 

We hope that all the nations of Asia will understand our 
attitude toward collective security. In this regard, you can 
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play a leading role in interpreting our views and intentions 
to your neighbors. You have two great advantages in this 
regard. First, you have been our friends and partners during 
these years of independence. Second, your culture is a happy 
blend of the best of the West and East. You are familiar with 
the ancient culture of Europe. You know and understand our 
habits in the United States. Yet, at the same time you are 
an Asian people, with all the gracious qualities of Asian cul- 
ture. Like your fellow Asians, you are a spiritual people. You 
have a sense of beauty and a deep understanding of history. 
You honor family life and respect the traditions of the past. 
With this happy blend of great cultures, you can be a bridge 
between East and West. You can help to remove the misunder- 
standings and hostility based on past errors. You can speak for 
us as one who knows and understands. 

The awakening and emergence of Asia is one of the most 
striking and important world developments since the end of 
World War II. Along with the Republic of the Philippines, 
one nation after another has achieved full independence. To- 
day the new states are addressing their energies and wills 
to the difficult problems involved in advancing the general 
welfare of their peoples. The dimensiors of these problems 
challenge the imagination. Hundreds of millions of people in 
this vast area believe for the first time that, through their 
own efforts, but with some outside assistance, they can rise 
above the level of life which their ancestors knew for 
centuries. The will to succeed in these bold new programs is 
manifest, for Asians today see a vision and are determined 
that the vision shall materialize. It will not materialize this 
year; it may not in some cases materialize to any significant 
degree for a generation; but Asians know that some day it shall. 

In fulfilling this vision Asia will realize its great potential. 
Communism has achieved economic gains in some areas of 
the world but in order to achieve them it has sacrificed the 
liberties and sacred aspirations which are cherished by human 
beings. For this fundamental reason, communism is out of 
step with Asia’s march toward the realization of its vision. 
Because the people of Asia will never tolerate substituting for 
the old style colonialism from which they have acquired in- 
dependence, the much more tyrannical Communist colonial 
imperialism which the fanatical men in Peiping and Moscow 
are attempting to ~— on all the world. 

We in the United States on the other hand are proud to 
state that we share wholeheartedly the true aspirations of the 
people of Asia and of other newly developing areas to realize 
their dreams of economic progress. We shall welcome the 
opportunity to be of assistance where our help is desired in 
reaching those goals. And our help is offered always in this 
spirit. The United States wants nothing which belongs to 
any other people or nation in the world. We want no economic 
satellites, no subservient lackeys in the council of nations. The 
only war we want to launch is the war against poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and fear wherever it exists. 

Asia is everywhere on the march. The spirit of the newly 
independent Asian nations is the spirit of the signers of the 
American Declaration of Independence 180 years ago today, 
who proclaimed to the world: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” We are proud that on this day we jointly celebrate 
our independence with a people who share with us dedication 
to a goal worthy of great nations—a peaceful world in which 
individuals can be free, nations can be independent, and 
peoples can live together in peace, prosperity, and friendship. 
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The New Communist Economic Offensive 
in Latin America 


WHY THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS ARE SO VULNERABLE 
By COL. JOSE LUIS CRUZ SALAZAR, Ambassador of Guatemala 
Delwered at the Dallas Councsl of World Affairs, Dallas, Texas, May 15, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN, honored guests, and Texans, it is al- 
ways a privilege and a pleasure for a Latin American 
to be invited to speak in Texas, to any group of Tex- 

ans. That is true not only because of the immense economic, 
political, and social importance of your great State, and of 
the kind hospitality of your people, but it is especially so 
because the people of Texas, bordering as you do on Latin 
America, are more acutely aware of our problems than are 
the people of many other sections of the United States. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I must say that I feel a very spe- 
cial pleasure in being asked to address this particular group 
of Texans, the Dallas Council on World Affairs. Since I have 
been the Guatemalan Ambassador to the United States the 
one thing that has impressed me so much is the keen interest 
of your citizens in world problems, and of the splendid edu- 
cational job that is being done in so many of your commu- 
nities through such forums as this. 

In the course of my talk, I shall have much to say regard- 
ing my belief in the urgent need for a vast educational pro- 
gram throughout our hemisphere to combat the subversive 
propaganda of Communist imperialism. Permit me to say at 
the outset that one of the most effective roles in such a pro- 
gram can be played by groups such as this. I look forward to 
the day that we will be holding discussion forums like yours 
in every country in Latin America—not only in our large 
cities but even in our towns and villages. Of course, in our 
smaller communities it would not be possible to hold meet- 
ings on such an elaborate scale as your most impressive pro- 
gram here in Dallas. Nor would it be necessary. But they 
could be patterned along similar lines and designed to achieve 
identical objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I propose today to 
discuss the new Communist economic offensive in the under- 
developed areas, which is causing so much consternation in 
the West. I propose to submit for your thoughtful and criti- 
cal consideration, my personal views as to why the underde- 
veloped areas are so vulnerable to such an offensive, and also, 
some suggestions as to how it can be not only countered, but 
even turned to our advantage. 

Since my personal experience is confined to the underde- 
veloped areas of Latin America, I shall keep my discussion 
on a hemispheric basis. However, I am sure that the basic fac- 
tors existing in Latin America are equally present in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 

Insofar as Latin America is concerned, the new Red offen- 
sive is just getting under way. Nevertheless, we Guatemalans 
already see ample evidence that a tremendous new Commu- 
nist drive is being prepared for Latin America. While the tac- 
tics may differ somewhat from those being used in other areas, 
I am sure that the overall strategy will be the same. Let me 
cite some recent developments, which we in Guatemala can- 
not help but regard as ominous. 

1. Recent press dispatches reported that Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, who organized and for more than 20 years direc- 
ted, the Communist labor movement in Latin America, has 
been quietly purged by the Communist high command. Suc- 


ceeding him is a three-man board, one of the members of 
which is none other than Juan José Arévalo, the former presi- 
dent of Guatemala, and the man who betrayed my country 
to the international Communist conspiracy. 

2. Jacobo Arbenz, who succeeded Arévalo to the presi- 
dency, and who was deposed in the liberation movement led 
by Carlos Castillo Armas, has for several months been living 
behind the Iron Curtain, in Prague, Czechoslovakia. At least 
twice he is known to have visited Moscow. 

3. Several of the leading Guatemalan Communists, who 
are now living in exile in neighboring republics, are known 
to have slipped across the border recently for brief, clandes- 
tine conferences with the Red underground, which we know 
still exists in our country. 

4. Our friends throughout all of Latin America advise us 
that there is a noticeable increase in Communist activity in 
their countries, and that for the most part, this new activity 
seems to be mostly in the form of high-level conferences. 

Please, my friends, do not underestimate the significance 
of these developments. Juan José Arévalo engineered the great- 
est success that the Communists have thus far achieved in 
this hemisphere, even though it proved to be only tempor- 
ary. The principal tool that he used, in the betrayal of Guate- 
mala, was a labor movement that was completely in control 
of the Communists. 

Morever, throughout its 20-odd years of existence, the 
Communist labor movement in Latin America, which is called 
the CTAL (Confederacién de Trabajadores de América Lati- 
na) has been the principal courier service of the Communist 
apparatus in Latin America. It has been used to transfer com- 
munist instructions to the various Latin American countries, 
and as the chief instrument to disseminate propaganda. Aré 
valo’s elevation to the top command of this organization is 
not only a reward for his past services, it also presages a new 
program, so important that the Communist masters felt it 
essential to cast aside one of its most loyal adherents in the 
Americas, Lombardo, and replace him with newer, tougher 
leaders. 

The prolonged residence of Arbenz in Czechoslovakia is 
equally significant. We have good reason to believe that Arb- 
enz is being prepared for an important new role in the im 
perialistic designs of international communism in Latin Amer 
ica. Let us not forget that it was under Arbenz that the Com 
munists felt sufficiently confident to throw off the disguise 
they had maintained throughout Arévalo’s regime, and pub 
licly reveal that they were completely in control of our govern 
ment. 

Also, the clandestine visits to Guatemala by Communist 
leaders who have been formally charged with murder, is a 
significant thing. These men risked their lives to hold those 
conferences with their underground colleagues in my country 
Why? Certainly they must have had a most important reason 

And so, adding these developments together with the re 
ports we get from other Latin American countries, we are 
most certain that a new aggressive campaign is being pre 
pared, aimed at our subversion. And Guatemala, which was 
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once their greatest success in the Western Hemisphere, and 
which 2 years ago became their greatest setback anywhere, 
should obviously be regarded as a key objective in this new 
campaign 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must inform you, with deep regret, 
hat vast areas in Latin America today are vulnerable to the 
kind of an economic offensive that the Communists are be- 
ginning to launch. I will say to you that as long as any part 
of our hemisphere is vulnerable, our entire hemisphere is 
threatened. You Texans, who are so familiar with our intra- 
hemispheric trade—not only the things that the United States 
sells to Latin America, but even more important, the mate- 

ials you receive from us—lI am sure that you will agree with 
that statement 

Allow me to point out why I feel that we are so vulnerable. 

1. There exists in every country in Latin America, among 
nearly all classes of our people, the passionate desire to de- 
velop our resources and improve the living standards of our 
peopie 

2. However, the great masses of our people, even among 
our educated classes, have only the slightest concept of the 
true meaning of democracy; of the vast benefits the indivi- 
dual receives in a dynamic democratic society. Most impor- 
tant, there is even less understanding of the grave responsi- 
bilities that all individuals living in a democracy must assume, 
if those benefits are to be attained. 

Also among our masses, and even among our intellec- 
tuals, there is a tragic lack of understanding of the real nature 
of communism, particularly of the menace it represents to 
our freedom and security, and to the peace of this hemisphere. 

The desire to develop economies and raise living standards 
is not, in itself, an evil or a dangerous thing. Quite the con- 
trary. Under proper direction, it can be a most tremendous 
good, not only for our own Latin American people, but for 
the entire world. 

The danger stems from the fact that this almost uncontrol- 
lable desire is coupled with such a serious lack of understand- 
ing of the two great ideologies that are contesting everywhere 
for the minds of men. It stems from the great opportunity 
that is presented to the cynical demagogues of communism 
who have displayed such great ingenuity in seizing upon the 
just aspirations of people and perverting them to their imperi- 
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alistic aims 

My own country, Guatemala, offers a graphic example. In 
1944,, when we overthrew the last of the old-school dictators 
who had ruled our country for nearly a century, we had little 
understanding of democracy, and even less of the nature of 
communism and the tactics of its exponents. Had we realized 
what was happening when Arevalo began betraying our Na- 
tion to communism, the conspiracy would certainly have been 
crushed in a matter of days. 

Bur at that time Arevalo was successfully masquerading as 
a liberal. His Communist followers were associating them- 
selves with every one of our legitimate national political, so- 
cial, and economic aspirations. Indeed, the most ardent Com- 
munists and fellow travelers had somehow succeeded in join- 
ing ranks with our most extreme nationalistic elements. 

So, by the time enough of us awakened to the true nature 
of Arevalo’s program, the Communists had secured such a 
firm grip on our country that it took us nearly a decade to 
throw it off 

It seems to me a bitter thing that the lesson we learned at 
such great cost, in Guatemala, has been forgotten so quickly, 
by so many, in the Western World. Less than 2 short years 
ago Guatemala was in the headlines of the newspapers through- 
out the hemisphere. 

Today the case of Guatemala is still well remembered be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain. Indeed the presence of Arbenz and 
other leading Guatemalan Communists in the Iron Curtain 
countries, indicates that the Guatemalan case is being sub- 
jected to the closest study by the Red Political strategists, and 
the lessons it contains are being used as a guide in shaping the 
new program for Latin America. 

In the Western Hemisphere, except in a few instances, the 
Guatemalan case has faded to a vague memory, its lessons all 
but lost. 

As a result Arevalo and Arbenz are regarded even today, 
by many befuddled Latin American intellectuals, as “genuine 
liberals.” And throughout Latin America, proven Communists 
are still locking arms with extreme nationalists. Could you 
imagine such a mésalliance, if our Latin nationalists had the 
slightest concept of the true nature of communism? For surely 
the two are the most absolute of contradictions. 

As the new economic offensive gathers momentum in Latin 
America, we can expect the voices of many misguided liber- 
als and nationalists to be raised in a clamor for increased 
trade with the Iron Curtain countries, and the use of Com- 
munist technicians in the development of our economies. More- 
over, unless we move promptly to counterattack, the things 
they say will make much sense, to the poorly-informed masses. 

So, we come to the all-important question. What must we 
do about it? How can we counter the Communist economic 
offensive in the Western Hemisphere? 

Without professing to know all of the answer, I submit 
for your consideration, a program which I believe contains 
a good portion of the answer. It is a program of education, 
and demonstration. And in both phases I believe Guatemala 
can make valuable contributions. 

We of Guatemala are convinced that there is a need for 
an intensive educational program, throughout the hemisphere, 
along the following lines: 

1. To bring to all classes of people an understanding of 
the true significance of democracy as a political philosophy, 
with special emphasis on the obligations and the rights of each 
citizen. 

2. To inform the governments and the people of the hem- 
isphere of the day-to-day and week-to-week activities of the 
Communists and of the tactics they employ. 

3. To convince all social classes of the true nature of com- 
munism, and in particular, of its imperialistic objectives. 

It is in this program that I feel groups such as this can 
play such an important part. But we must go even further 
than you attempt here. We must find ways of reaching all of 
our people, lest democracy become the political doctrine of 
only a small, intellectual minority. We must find ways of con- 
vincing the semiliterate and even the illiterate as well as the 
educated people. 

Such a program must employ every known medium of mass 
information, and undoubtedly, even new media will have to be 
devised. It must be conducted in the classrooms, the churches 
and the homes; in the press, on the radio, and through televi- 
sion and motion pictures; from the political platform and from 
forums such as this. 

While private groups and individuals must carry the great 
burden of such a program, I believe that governments, too, 
must do their share. And since the offensive against us is 
planned and executed on a hemispheric scale, I think that our 
defenses, also, must be on a hemispheric basis, perhaps cen- 
tered in some special agency. 

It has been frequently, and I believe wisely said, that the 
fight against communism cannot be won by bullets and bombs 
alone. I will go further. I say that it cannot be won by words 
alone. 

Surely it is necessary for us to maintain our military 
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strength. Surely we must undertake a vast educational pro- 
gram. But I believe at least one additional factor is essential 
We must demonstrate to the people of the underdeveloped 


countries, that their economies can progress more rapidly, 


and their living standards rise more quickly, under democracy 
and free enterprise, than they could under Communist dicta- 
torship. 


We in Guatemala can help substantially in the educational 
phase of the program, by making available to political stu- 
dents throughout the hemisphere, our considerable knowledge 
of Communist tactics, which we acquired at so much cost. 


But in this second, the demonstration phase of the program, 
we feel that we can make a contribution that no other coun- 
try on earth can offer, at this time. We are confident that we 
will be able to demonstrate beyond any reasonable challenge, 
the fact that greater progress can be achieved under democ- 
racy than under communism. For we are the only democratic 
country in the world today, that has had the a¢tual experience 
of communism. 


The new, democratic government of Guatemala is com- 
mencing a long-range development program, in which we ex 
pect to invest more than $250 million during a 5-year period 
While this may seem a modest amount by your Texas stand- 
ards, it is a very substantial sum for a small Central American 


republic. 


Moreover, the government's investment is only a fraction 
of that which we are confident will be undertaken by private 
enterprise, which is counted on to play the key role in our 
economic development. The government's job is to build high- 
ways, schools, dams, and harbors and the like; to undertake 
public health programs, agrarian reforms, and other essential 
programs that are not attractive to private investment. But 
as new roads and disease control open up great new areas for 
development, we count on the private investor to dig the 
mines, till the lands, build the factories and mills, and supply 
essential services. 

Already we have hundreds of miles of new highways under 
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construction, and our program is commencing to produce re 
sults. 

It is true that we suffered a brief setback when the coffee 
boom abruptly collapsed, throwing us into a short depression 
As you know 79 percent of our export earnings result from the 
sale of coffee, and the price of coffee, which had reached a 
high of $95 a quintal in New York at the close of the Arbenz 
regime, dropped to as low as $50 a quintal shortly after the 
new government took office. 

However, this brief setback will serve to make our eventu 
al success even more dramatic, because it will have been 
achieved in the face of serious adversity 

Our program, in which the economic cooperation of the 
United States has played an important part, is now making 
enough headway, that we are convinced that within another 
year we will be able to point to a substantial rise in living 
standards, particularly among our poor people. 

And then we intend to suggest to our sister republics in 
Latin America, and to the underdeveloped nations everywhere, 
that they send to Guatemala their most qualified observers, to 
see and to evaluate the things we are doing under a demox 
ratic government. 

We shall say to these observers: “Look well at these things 
we are doing, and at the gains we have already achieved for 
our people under a few short years of democracy. Compare 
them with the utter lack of progress under our 10 years of 
Communist domination. Then go back to your homelands, 
and tell your people to stop listening to empty promises, that 
you have seen with your own eyes the things that are actually 
being done.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot conceive of a more effective 
way than that, to counter the Communist economic offensive 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in conclusion let me 
thank you for the attention you have given my remarks, and 
in all humility, let me express the hope that you may find some 
value in the suggestions I have made in regard to the com 
plex problems that are facing us all 


The Future 


iS IT AN OPEN DOOR OR A BARRIER? 
By COLONEL BEN C. LIMB, Ambassador of Korea to the United Nations 


Delivered on the sixth anniversary of the Communist attack on Korea, New York, N. Y., June 25, 1956 


E KOREANS and free people everywhere are called 

upon to examine what is in our hearts and in our 

minds on the anniversary of that Sunday morning, 
June 25, 1950, when the Communist army of aggression 
attacked us without provocation, without warning, and with 
such devastating results. 

It is well for us to examine the circumstances in order 
that they may serve as a guide to our present view of world 
affairs. 

You will recall that in the period immediately preceding 
the attack, the Communists were making every effort they 
possibly could to appear as reasonable as possible. They were 
presenting daily broadcasts over the Pyongyang Radio Station, 
asking us to meet with them in a political conference to es- 
tablish a coalition government. They were claiming that their 
basic policy was one of peace, not war. 

Through documents that were captured and through the 
open boasts of the Communists themselves, we know that 
in fact they had started to plan this attack at least six months 


before it was launched. They built up huge stocks of muni 
tions, food, and other supplies and provided trucks with 
which to transport them along with their advancing armies 
The Red Chinese, too, in the early spring of 1950, mobilized 
their own forces and concentrated them along the Yalu River 
border, so that they would be ready at a moment's notice 
to enter the war. Russia sent into northern Korea a large 
number of planes, tanks, and heavy artillery, together with 
Soviet personnel trained in communications and technical 
skills. 

All this while the Allies were very much interested in 
the Communist peace propaganda. They refused to let us 
build up our own armed defensive forces, for they feared 
a defensive army in southern Korea might prove to be 
provocative. When we asked for tanks, we were told by the 
Commander of the American Military Advisory Group in 
Korea that, “There is not a single tank in all Asia.” Actually, 
within a few days 150 Communist tanks were leading the 
spearhead of the attack against us. 
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I mention these facts not in a spirit of criticism, but in 
order to be sure that we have a clear understanding of the 
situation in our minds, as a basis for judging of present events. 

When our own military intelligence reported that there 
was a large and dangerous build-up of Communist forces 
along the 38th parallel, these reports were discounted or 
ignored. Just two days before the attack was launched, a 
United Nations Military Inspection team made a trip along 
the southern side of the 38th parallel line, and reported there 
was no sign whatsoever of any military mobilization. This 
was true—so far as they could see; but all they could see 
were our own forces, not those of the enemy. 

This is all part of history. But it is wise to learn from 
history and not to forget it. 

Today the situation in many respects is similar. Once 
again we know there is a large military build-up in north 
Korea. Once again the enemy is talking of peace while 
preparing for war. And once again there are many in the 
free world who choose to believe the words and to ignore 
the facts. 

However, there are also many differences between now 
and 1950. The enemy is strong to attack us at any time— 
and with the large Communist air force existing in the 
north (entirely in violation of the truce) the Communists 
would surely have some immediate success. 

But today we have a strong, brave, and skilled army of 
our own. We also have Allies who are pledged to come 
immediately to our aid, in case we are attacked. The Com- 
munists know that they cannot win any cheap victories in 
our country. If they should dare to attack us, they know 
they would unleash a war that might result in their own 
total destruction. 

As a result, they are now planning a strategy of a different 
sort. They have not abandoned militarism—in fact they are 
emphasizing their military power in every way they can. But 
their main purpose now is to confuse, to divide, to undermine, 
and to weaken the free world so that it may be conquered 
piecemeal—first by guile and deceit and then ultimately by 
force. 

! am surprised that anyone can be misled, for their tactics 
are obvious. 

First, they have weakened and are weakening the free world 
by selling the deceptive doctrine of neutralism. “Our quarrel,” 
the say, “is with America, and no one else. Stand aside, and 
there is no reason why your country should be involved.” 


This kind of double talk has already had considerable suc- 
cess. India, Burma, Indonesia and other countries must know 
in their hearts that they can afford neutralism only because 
the United States stands ready to protect them from Russian 
conquest. They surely know that they do not need any Russian 
protection against attack by America. Yet, even so, the ad- 
vantages of being uncommitted and uninvolved seem great to 
them, and blind them to the basic international issues. 


Meanwhile, the Russians are directing still another line of 
propaganda toward the United States and Western Europe. 
They are claiming that they are undergoing a great internal 
transformation. Stalinism is being denounced as the root of all 
international tension, and this they claim to be rejecting. And 
this appeal, too, is meeting with a certain amount of success. 

Whar the free world should not forget is that in all history 
no militaristic dictatorship has ever been transformed by 
internal developments. No conquering empire ever ceased its 
conquests simply because it became surfeited with its own 
gains. As we all know, it goes on and on, oppressing its own 
people and conquering its neighbors, until it is brought to a 
halt and turned back by the forces of the free world. This is 
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what happened to Napoleon; this is what happened to Mus- 
solini, and Hitler, and Japan. And the same rule applies to 
Russia and its Communist Empire. 

Some people like to believe that the world is different today 
because of the hydrogen bomb and other means of mass de- 
struction. Of course, these instruments of mass destruction do 
make a very great difference. The question is whether we shall 
let them serve the purposes of conquest and slavery, or of 
freedom. 

I think it is unlikely that the Communists will unleash 
another armed attack, against us or elsewhere, within the next 
few months. At the present time they are engaged in another 
kind of tactics. They are trying to achieve two additional 
victories without war. 

The first such victory they are seeking is to win implicit 
acceptance by the free world of the illicit conquests which by 
one means or the other they accomplished during the past ten 
years. So, in effect, they are saying—"“As to what we have al- 
ready taken, that is not open to discussion. That is a closed 
book.” 

The second victory they have in mind is to deceive the free 
world into thinking that the kind of Communism they repre- 
sent is really not at all bad. As Mr. Khrushchev has frankly 
declared, “The time has now come when we can win the rest 
of our program of world conquest by parliamentary means.” 


Now, many people in the free world appear to think he 
meant by means of elections. And since they think that, they 
are ready to relax, for they feel there is little to fear along 
these iines. 

Actually, as the Communists have themselves spelled out 
over and over again, when they speak of using “parliamentary 
means,” they mean winning the right to operate as minority 
groups. Then, from this basis they practice subversion, 
espionage, bribery, blackmail, and every other underhanded 
method open to them to weaken and destroy the very countries 
that grant them the right to carry forward their work. 

We in Korea face a very real problem in connection with 
both of these Communist tactics. In the first place, if our 
friendly Allies are led to grant implicitly (even without say- 
ing so directly) that the Communists must be allowed to keep 
what they have seized, that presents a very grave problem in 
regard to the achievement of the re-unification of our nation. 

And, in the second place, if the Communists are successful 
in convincing the free world that they are a leopard which has 
changed its spots, they will soon make other advances—such 
as the admission of Red China to the United Nations, and the 
increase of trade—which will make our situation much more 
difficult. 

One example of this difficulty which is of very great im- 
portance to us is the effort the Communists are making to 
establish friendly relations with Japan—a plan to which they 
have already devoted a great deal of effort and in which they 
have already had a disturbing amount of success. 

In view of these dangers, what should we do? 

First and foremost, we should put our own house in the 
best possible order. This is no time for internal differences 
or for partisan quarrels. All the anti-Communist groups in 
our country should unite into the closest and strongest kind of 
unity, to present a solid front of devotion to national inde- 
pendence. 

Similarly, we must at all sacrifices keep our armed forces 
strong, and do everything we can to secure for them the most 
modern and effective weapons of war. It is suicidal to confront 
an enemy that has built up his own forces through flagrant 
and continuous violation of the terms of the truce, while we 
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remain bound by them. This is a problem which must, and I 
am sure, will soon be solved. 

Also, we should continue, with the generous aid of the 
United States and our other friends abroad, to do everything 
in our power to control inflation, to increase our national 
productivity, and to promote the economic well-being of our 
people. This is one of the heaviest responsibilities of govern- 
ment, and one in which a great deal of progress is being made 
in overcoming the devastating effects of the war. 


Secondly, we should cultivate and maintain close and 
friendly relations with our freedom-loving Allies. Especially, 
we value and support by every means in our power the bilateral 
Mutua! Defense Treaty with the United States. We shall con- 
tinue to do all we can to gain admittance to the United Na- 
tions. And we shall use all the resources of our own diplomacy 
to help the free world to understand the nature and the aggres- 
sive plans of our common enemy. 

It is not easy when you live in the midst of comforts and 
of seeming personal security to become aroused to the im- 
minence of great danger. Perhaps we in Korea, who live close 
to the Communist empire, can help your great nation better 
to understand what the Communists are about. 

Does it appear that the situation is even remotely or in 
any respects hopeful? 

What of the sober warning by General Curtis LeMay that 
by 1959 the Communists will have the power to destroy the 
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United States in one great massive surprise attack? What of 
the recent warning by Mr. Allen Dulles, who heads your 
American intelligence services, that the Communists are right 
now operating more broadly and more effectively in every part 
of the world than they ever have before? 

We have recently seen Tito returning openly and fully to 
the Communist fold. We are in the midst of the gravest of 
disturbances, incited and supported by the Communists, all 
through the Middle East and in North Africa. 

We are not closer to genuine peace but further from it than 
we have ever been since the silencing of the guns of World 
War II. And never in all world history has the enemy of world 
freedom been so powerful or so near to ultimate success. 

The message I am trying so earnestly to bring on this sixth 
anniversary of the outbreak of the Korean War is that the free 
world must instantly and with all its power alert itself to the 
defense of the free civilization which has been developed so 
slowly and at such enormous cost. We are the generation upon 
which this challenge rests. We are the ones who must face it 
—not “sometime,” but now. 

“Eternal vigilance,” wrote Thomas Jefferson, “is the price 
of liberty.” It is a price we have been slow to pay—but the 
time of accounting has come. We must not be hesitant in de- 
fending a heritage so costly and precious as democracy and 
liberty. If omce that heritage should be lost, the future of 
ourselves and our children would be dark indeed. Ours is the 
responsibility to keep the lamp of freedom alight. 


America’s Stake in Vietnam 


THE CORNERSTONE OF THE FREE WORLD IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, Senator from Massachusetts 


Delivered at a Conference sponsored by the American Friends of Vietnam, Washington, D. C., June 1st, 1956 


T IS a genuine pleasure to be here today at this vital Con- 
ference on the future of Vietnam, and America’s stake 
in that new nation, sponsored by the American Friends 

of Vietnam, an organization of which I am proud to be a 
member. Your meeting today at a time when political events 
concerning Vietnam are approaching a climax, both in that 
country and in our own Congress, is most timely. Your topic 
and deliberations, which emphasize the promise of the future 
more than the failures of the past, are most constructive. I can 
assure you that the Congress of the United States will give 
considerable weight to your findings and recommendations; 
and I extend to all of you who have made the effort to par- 
ticipate in this Conference my congratulations and best wishes. 

It is an ironic and tragic fact that this Conference is being 
held at a time when the news about Vietnam has virtually 
disappeared from the front pages of the American press, and 
the American people have all but forgotten the tiny nation 
for which we are in large measure responsible. This decline 
in public attention is due, I believe, to three factors: (1) 
First, it is due in part to the amazing success of President Diem 
in meeting firmly and with determination the major political 
and economic crises which had heretofore continually plagued 
Vietnam. (I shall say more about this point later, for it de- 
serves more consideration from all Americans interested in the 
future of Asia). 

(2) Secondly, it is due in part to the traditional role of 
American journalism, including readers as well as writers, to 
be more interested in crises than in accomplishments, to give 
more space to the threat of wars than the need for works, and 


to write larger headlines on the sensational omissions of the 
past than the creative missions of the future 

(3) Third and finally, our neglect of Vietnam is the result 
of one of the most serious weaknesses that has» hampered the 
long-range effectiveness of American foreign policy over the 
past several years—and that is the over emphasis upon our role 
as “volunteer fire department” for the world. Whenever and 
wherever fire breaks out—in Indo-China, in the Middle East, in 
Guatemala, in Cyprus, in the Formosan Straits—our firemen 
rush in, wheeling up all their heavy equipment, and resorting 
to every known method of containing and extinguishing the 
blaze. The crowd gathers—the usually successful efforts of our 
able volunteers are heartily applauded—and then the firemen 
rush off to the next conflagration, leaving the grateful bur still 
stunned inhabitants to clean up the rubble, pick up the pieces 
and rebuild their homes with whatever resources are available 

The role, to be sure, is a necessary one; but it is not the 
only role to be played, and the others cannot be ignored. A 
volunteer fire department halts, but rarely prevents, fires. Ir 
repels but rarely rebuilds; it meets the problems of the present 
but not of the future. And while we are devoting our atten- 
tion to the Communist arson in Korea, there is smoldering 
in Indo-China; we turn our efforts to Indo-China until the 
alarm sounds in Algeria—and so it goes. 

Of course Vietnam is not completely forgotten by our 
policy-makers today—I could not in honesty make such a 
charge and the facts would easily refute it—but the unfortu 
nate truth of the matter is that, in my opinion, Vietnam would 
in all likelihood be receiving more attention from our Con 
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gress and Administration, and greater assistance under our aid 
programs, if it were in imminent danger of Communist in- 
vasion or revolution. Like those peoples of Latin America and 
Africa whom we have very nearly overlooked in the past 
decade, the Vietnamese may find that their devotion to the 
cause of democracy, and their success in reducing the strength 
of local Communist groups, have had the ironic effect of re- 
ducing American support. Yet the need for that support has 
in no way been reduced. (I hope it will not be necessary for 
the Diem Government—or this organization—to subsidize the 
growth of the South Vietnam Communist Party in order to 
focus American attention on that nation’s critical needs! ) 

No one contends that we should now rush all our fire- 
fighting equipment to Vietnam, ignoring the Middle East or 
any other part of the world. But neither should we conclude 
that the cessation of hostilities in Indo-China removed that 
area from the list of important areas of United States foreign 
policy. Let us briefly consider exactly what is “America’s Stake 
in Vietnam”: 

(1) First, Vietnam represents the cornerstone of the Free 
World in Southeast Asia, the keystone to the arch, the finger 
in the dike. Burma, Thailand, India, Japan, the Philippines 
and obviously Laos and Cambodia are among those whose 
security would be threatened if the Red Tide of Communism 
overflowed into Vietnam. In the past, our policy-makers have 
sometimes issued contradictory statements on this point—but 
the long history of Chinese invasions of Southeast Asia being 
stopped by Vietnamese warriors should have removed all 
doubt on this subject. 

Moreover, the independence of Free Vietnam is crucial to 
the free world in fields other than the military. Her economy 
is essential to the economy of all of Southeast Asia; and her 
political liberty is an inspiration to those seeking to obtain 
or maintain their liberty in all parts of Asia—and indeed the 
world. The fundamental tenets of this nation’s foreign policy, 
in short, depend in considerable measure upon a strong and 
free Vietnamese nation. 

(2) Secondly, Vietnam represents a proving ground of 
democracy in Asia. However we may choose to ignore it or 
deprecate it, the rising prestige and influence of Communist 
China in Asia are unchallengable facts. Vietnam represents 
the alternative to Communist dictatorship. If this democratic 
experiment fails, if some one million refugees have fled the 
totalitarianism of the North only to find neither freedom nor 
security in the South, then weakness, not strength, will charac- 
terize the meaning of democracy in the minds of still more 
Asians. The United States is directly responsible for this 
experiment—it is playing an important role in the laboratory 
where it is being conducted. We cannot afford to permit that 
experiment to fail. 

(4) Third and in somewhat similar fashion, Vietnam repre- 
sents a test of American responsibility and determination in 
Asia. If we are not the parents of little Vietnam, then surely 
we are the godparents. We presided at its birth, we gave as- 
sistance to its life, we have helped to shape its future. As 
French influence in the political, economic and military 
spheres has declined in Vietnam, American influence has 
steadily grown. This is our offspring—we cannot abandon it, 
we cannot ignore its needs. And if it falls victim to any of 
the perils that threaten its existence—Communism, political 
anarchy, poverty and the rest—then the United States, with 
some justification, will be held responsible; and our prestige 
in Asia will sink to a new low. 

(4) Fourth and finally, America’s stake in Vietnam, in her 
strength and in her security, is a very selfish one—for it can 
be measured, in the last analysis, in terms of American lives 
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and American dollars. It is now well known that we were at 
one time on the brink of war in Indo-China—a war which 
could well have been more costly, more exhausting and less 
conclusive than any war we have ever known. The threat of 
such war is not now altogether removed from the horizon. 
Military weakness, political instability or economic failure in 
the new state of Vietnam could change almost overnight the 
apparent security which has increasingly characterized that 
area under the leadership of Premier Diem. And the key 
position of Vietnam in Southeast Asia, as already discussed, 
makes inevitable the involvement of this nation’s security in 
any new outbreak of trouble. 

It is these four points, in my opinion, that represent Ameri- 
ca's stake in Vietnamese security. And before we look to the 
furure, let us stop to review what the Diem Government has 
already accomplished by way of increasing that security. Most 
striking of all, perhaps, has been the rehabilitation of more 
than 3/4 of a million refugees from the North. For these 
courageous people dedicated to the free way of life, approxi- 
mately 45,000 houses have been constructed, 2,500 wells dug, 
100 schools established and dozens of medical centers and 
maternity homes provided. 

Equally impressive has been the increased solidarity and 
stability of the Government, the elimination of rebellious 
sects and the taking of the first vital steps toward true democ- 
racy. Where once colonialism and Communism struggled for 
supremacy, a free and independent republic has been pro- 
claimed, recognized by over 40 countries of the free world. 
Where once a playboy emperor ruled from a distant shore, 
a constituent assembly has been elected. Social and economic 
reforms have likewise been remarkable. The living conditions 
of the peasants have been vastly improved, the wastelands 
have been cultivated, and a wider ownership of the land is 
gradually being encouraged. Farm cooperatives and farmer 
loans have modernized an outmoded agricultural economy; and 
a tremendous dam in the center of the country has made pos- 
sible the irrigation of a vast area previously uncultivated. 
Legislation for better labor relations, health protection, work- 
ing conditions and wages has been completed under the leader- 
ship of President Diem. 

Finally, the Vietnamese army—now fighting for its own 
homeland and not its colonial masters—has increased tre- 
mendously in both quality and quantity. General O’Daniel 
can tell you more about these accomplishments. 

But the responsibility of the United States for Vietnam does 
not conclude, obviously, with a review of what has been ac- 
complished thus far with our help. Much more needs to be 
done; much more, in fact, than we have been doing up to now. 
Military alliances in Southeast Asia are necessary but not 
enough. Atomic superiority and the development of new ulti- 
mate weapons are not enough. Informational and propaganda 
activities, warning of the evils of Communism and the bles- 
sings of the American way of life, are not enough in a country 
where concepts of free enterprise and capitalism are meaning- 
less, where poverty and hunger are not enemies across the 17th 
parallel but enemies within their midst. As Ambassador 
Chiiong has recently said: “People cannot be expected to fight 
for the Free World unless they have their own freedom to 
defend, their freedom from foreign domination as well as 
freedom from misery, oppression, corruption.” 

I shall not attempt to set forth the details of the type of aid 
program this nation should offer the Vietnamese—for it is not 
the details of that program that are as important as the spirit 
with which it is offered and the objectives it seeks to accom- 
plish. We should not attempt to buy the friendship of the 
Vietnamese. Nor can we win their hearts by making them 
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dependent upon our handouts. What we must offer them is a 
revolution—a political, economic and social revolution far 
superior to anything the Communists can offer—far more 
peaceful, far more democratic and far more locally controlled. 
Such a Revolution will require much from the United States 
and much from Vietnam. We must supply capital to replace 
that drained by the centuries of colonial exploitation; techni- 
cians to train those handicapped by deliberate policies of 
illiteracy; guidance to assist a nation taking those first feeble 
steps toward the complexities of a republican form of govern- 
ment. We must assist the inspiring growth of Vietnamese 
democracy and economy, including the complete integration 
of those refugees who gave up their homes and their belong 
ings to seek freedom. We must provide military assistance to 
rebuild the new Vietnamese Army, which every day faces the 
growing peril of Vietminh Armies across the border. 

And finally, in the councils of the world, we must never 
permit any diplomatic action adverse to this, one of the 
youngest members of the family of nations—and I include in 
that injunction a plea that the United States never give its 
approval to the early nationwide elections called for by the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954. Neither the United States nor 
Free Vietnam was a party to that agreement—and neither the 
United States nor Free Vietnam is ever going to be a party 
to an election obviously stacked and subverted in advance, 
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urged upon us by those who have already broken their own 
pledges under the Agreement they now seek to enforce. 

All this and more we can offer Free Vietnam, as it passes 
through the present period of transition on its way to a new 
era—an era of pride and independence, an era of democratic 
and economic growth—an era which, when contrasted with 
the long years of colonial oppression, will truly represent a 
political, social and economic revolution. 

This is the revolution we can, we should, we must offer to 
the people of Vietnam—not as charity, not as a business 
proposition, not as a political maneuver, nor simply to enlist 
them as soldiers against Communism or as chattels of American 
foreign policy—but a revolution of their own making, for their 
own welfare, and for the security of freedom everywhere. The 
Communists offer them another kind of revolution, glittering 
and seductive in its superficial appeal. The choice between the 
two can be made only by the Vietnamese people themselves 
But in these times of trial and burden, true friendships stand 
out. As Premier Diem recently wrote a great friend of 
Vietnam, Senator Mansfield, “It is only in winter that you can 
tell which trees are evergreen.” And I am confident that if 
this nation demonstrates that is has not forgotten the people 
of Vietnam, the people of Vietnam will demonstrate that 
they have not forgotten us. 


The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNDERDEVELOPED WORLD 
By EUGENE R. BLACK, President of the World Bank 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Hartford, Connecticut, May 8, 1956 


WANT TO TALK with you this evening about the 

underdeveloped areas of the world. I chose this subject 

not only because of the work of the World Bank in 
these areas, but because I think America’s attitude toward the 
problems of the underdeveloped world is going to be an 
increasingly important factor in the fight of free men to 
withstand and throw back the incursions of Soviet com- 
munism. 

The fears and hopes of the refugees living in squalor on 
the outskirts of Karachi and New Delhi, the yearnings of 
farmers scratching out a poor existence in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, the dreams of the slumdwellers in Baghdad and 
Beirut—the aspirations of all these people are no longer of 
just local or regional importance. They have a relation—a 
very direct relation—to the realization of our own American 
dream. 

As we look at the free world today, we must be struck 
by the fact that underdeveloped countries constitute at least 
two-thirds of it. Only Western Europe and North America 
can be described as developed areas, where adequate use is 
being made of natural resources and human talents and where, 
as a result, life can be lived in some dignity and reasonable 
material comfort. 

In these respects, our Atlantic community is an island, 
less than half a billion people surrounded by more than a 
billion whose life has scarcely been touched by the material 
benefits of 20th century civilization. On this side of the Iron 
Curtain, a thousand million people are living with half the 
diet. a 10th of the doctors, a 10th of the schools, a 10th of 
the income that are standard in the United States. For 


hundreds of millions of them life expectancy is less than 35 
years—or about the same as it was in our Thirteen American 
Colonies two centuries ago. 

This is certainly not the fault of the United States, and 
this country certainly has no obligation to do anything about 
it. For my own part, I am not one of those people who 
believe that we owe the world a living. But I do think it is 
very much to our own interest to do what we can, on an 
intelligent basis, to promote economic development in the 
rest of the world. Let me state why I think this is so. 

Development abroad will enable foreign nations to produce 
the goods and services that can make them active trading 
partners, rather than supplicants for goods and services which 
the United States, in one way or another, has been giving 
away free. Development abroad will create and strengthen 
markets for goods produced in the United States and the 
rest of the Atlantic community. It will develop resources of 
primary materials which are vital to our industrial economies 
Finally, I think economic development is one of the keys to 
stability and peace in the world. 

Let me return to | or 2 of these points. In recent decades 
export markets, by and large, have not been important to 
the American economy. They absorb only a smal! amount of 
our national product, and account for only a fraction of our 
national income. But this picture is changing 

Since 1940, there has been an enormous growth of physical 
plant in the United States. The physical volume of industrial 
production has nearly doubled, and the basic trend is still 
running upward. 

America’s capacity to save, to invest, and to produce is 
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so great that in many industries we have already reached the 
point where capacity is more than enough to meet the demands 
of our own market. That capacity, if it is to be used, will 
have to be used for customers abroad. I am sure that you are 
keenly aware of this problem here in New England, where 
| job out of every 9, I am told, already depends on exports. 

Developed countries, as you surely appreciate, are better 
markets than backward ones. Let's take an undeveloped 
country like Ethiopia. Here is a country rich in natural 
resources. It has just about the same population as New 
England, and about five times the territory. But on a per 
capita basis, its purchases of American goods amount only 
to about 50 cents a year. 

Contrast this with Belgium and Luxembourg. These two 
countries also have about the same population as New 
England, crowded into one-sixth as much land. Burt they 
are highly developed countries, and they import American 
products at a rate of nearly $30 per capita per year. 

In terms of export prospects, it surely is obvious that the 
United States would be better off in a world in which there 
were more $30 countries than there are today. 

There is a second aspect of our relations with the under- 
developed countries that is of increasing importance to us. 
Over half the things we import come from those countries. 
They include such indispensable items as tin, copper, lead, 
manganese, bauxite, cobalt, and zinc. Although we are the 
world’s greatest industrial producer, we mine within our 
own borders only about one-third of the number of basic 
materials we need. And as our industrial production mounts, 
our factories will grow more and more hungry for some of 
the things they must have from abroad to keep going. 

So, whether we like it or not, we must take an increasing 
interest in the development of raw materials production 
abroad. Here again, I know that a keen awareness of this 
problem must exist in New England, where a substantial 
part of your requirements for fuel, and for raw materials 
needed by such industries as your metals industry here in 
Connecticut, must come from abroad. 

But, if Americans are seriously interested in increasing 
trade and in making the most use of productive capacity, they 
must actively help to increase production abroad. Most of 
your production in Connecticut is for a high-income market 
You are not going to sell your metal products, your machine 
tools, and your other finished goods more extensively in the 
underdeveloped areas unless the people of these areas have the 
money to buy them. And they are not going to have the 
money to buy them without more production, more earnings, 
and more savings of their own. 

An important avenue—and potentially a wide one—to 
increasing world commerce is to put more investment into 
productive facilities overseas. This kind of investment, of 
course, is the World Bank's principal business. The bank has 
now been in operation for nearly 10 years, and has invested 
about $2 billion in public and private projects in 40 differ- 
ent countries. Our first loans were made in advance of the 


Marshal! plan to help maintain a flow of imports from the 
United States that were essential to reconstruction in Western 
Europe. 

Although we have continued to lend in Europe, most of 


our operations since 1947 have been carried out in under- 
developed countries. These countries are not poor because 
they lack natural resources; they are poor because they have 
mot yet done enough to develop the resources they have. To 
give you two extreme examples: Despite a hydro-electric 
power potential of some millions of kilowatts, West Pakistan 
today has less than 50,000 kilowatts of electric generating 
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capacity based on water power. Honduras, a farm country 
which is one of the largest in Central America, has only 20 
miles of paved road. 

The fundamental task which the loans of the bank are 
helping to carry out is to construct or enlarge the basic 
facilities essential to modern economies. Since reconstruction, 
we have lent $660 million for the expansion of electric power 
services. We have lent another $600 million for transportation 
facilities—to buy equipment for the construction or operation 
of motor roads, railroads, ports and inland waterways. 

We have lent a quarter of a billion dollars for industry, 
and a little less than that for the improvement or expansion 
of agriculture through land reclamation, irrigation and farm 
mechanization. Finally, we have lent about $140 million for 
programs of development embracing projects in several or 
all of these basic fields. 

Connecticut products, I may say, have been sent all over 
the world to play their part in projects financed by the bank. 
Our borrowers have needed them, for instance, for electric 
power installations in Chile, Finland, India and Mexico; for 
farm development in Paraguay and Pakistan; for railway 
improvements in Brazil and Colombia; and for air transport 
in Australia. 

A few minutes ago, I referred to the Bank's “business,” 
and I used that term advisedly. We do not pay our bills from 
your taxes; we support our activities out of our own earnings. 
Our loans are being repaid on schedule—indeed, we have 
received more than $110 million of repayments ahead of 
time. Our net income is running at a rate of nearly $30 
million a year, and our reserves out of earnings and com- 
missions amount to more than $200 million. 

So far from competing with private capital, the Bank has 
worked actively—and successfully—to encourage the partici- 
pation of private capital in international investment. While 
we began our lending operations 9 years ago out of payments 
which our member governments made for shares of our stock, 
Our most important source of new capital has been private 
funds. 

We have tapped that source most often by the sale of our 
bonds, of which $850 million worth are now outstanding. 
We have also sold some $225 million worth of our loans to 
other investors, who either buy them out of our portfolio or 
participate in the loans when they are made. 

Up to now, I have spoken in terms of dollars, but only 
as a convenient way of describing sums that include other 
money as well. The Bank is an international organization, 
and its sources of finance are by no means confined to the 
United States. We have lent 18 different currencies in all; 
and in recent years, half of our new loan funds—from foreign 
government subscriptions to our capital, from our sales of 
bonds to foreign investors, and from earnings—have come 
from outside the United States. 

The fact that the Bank is an international organization is 
of advantage to the governments of devce’oped countries, in- 
cluding the United States, because it ec bles them to share 
out development costs with private in» “ors and with each 
other. 

The Bank's international character also gives rise to another 
advantage of greatest importance—and that is the opportunity 
to work effectively and closely with borrowers and borrowing 
countries in ways that, for the most part, are not equally open 
to individual governments in their dealings with other nations. 
Precisely because we are international, we cannot in truth 
be charged by our borrowers with operating from selfish 
motives of profit or economic exploitation, nor can we be 
charged with discriminating between different countries for 
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reasons of politics, strategy or diplomacy. 

We can, and do, apply business-like standards to our lend- 
ing. The Bank lends, in the normal course, for specific projects. 
We do not finance the whole cost of those projects; the 
borrower himself must make a substantial investment, and 
is usually required to find all those funds needed for local 
expenditures on labor and materials. We estimate that our 
$2.5 billion of lending is being matched by well over $3 
billion of other investment. 

We pick and test our projects with a great deal of care. 
I am not going to describe the process in any detail; I would 
rather tell you what the loans are helping to do. 

In Iraq a couple of weeks ago, young King Faisal dedicated 
the Wadi Tharthar project for turning the floods of the 
Tigris River away from the city of Baghdad and the sur- 
rounding farm area. In 1950, we had lent the Iraq government 
$12.8 million for the equipment and engineering services 
that were needed to construct the scheme. The project will 
save Iraq some $4 million a year that the government and 
individuals have spent, on the average, for levee construction 
and disaster relief; and it will prevent damage which as 
recently as 1954 amounted to an estimated $80 million from 
a single flood. And the Bank has its money back already; 
after the project had been well advanced, government oil 
revenues had increased so much that half the loan was canceled 
and the other half was repaid in advance. 


Or take the case of Gwelo. This is a town sitting on a 
mile-high prairie in the center of Southern Rhodesia, and it 
is a symbol of what the Bank is helping to accomplish in a 
young and growing country. The town is at the center of the 
Southern Rhodesian railway system, to which new equipment 
is being added with the help of Bank financing; and it is 
near the start of an entirely new rail line, built under a Bank 
loan, that connects with a new seaport on the Indian Ocean. 
More than that, Gwelo is close to a new power plant of some 
120,000 kilowatts generating capacity—one of several plants 
that has been built with Bank help. 

The town is a bustling place of some 30,000 people. It is 
the headquarters of engineering and construction companies; 
its factories make chemicals, shoes, leather goods, razor blades, 
steel castings, concrete and many other products. All this 
is happening where only a few years ago there was a settle- 
ment of only a few hundred people—and Gwelo may be 
said, almost literally, to be the creation of electric power and 
transportation. 

When the Bank lends for electric power developments, it 
usually lends for sizable projects. But in Mexico, we have 
lent for over 50 power installations, many of them quite 
small, and some of the most vivid examples of what electricity 
can do for progress are to be found among these small 
projects. 

One of these installations was a generating plant of some 
2,700 kilowatts capacity in the town of Ciudad del Carmen, 
a shrimp-fishing port on the Gulf of Mexico. This was 
Carmen's first dependable, 24-hour-a-day electric supply, and 
presented the first opportunity to make enough ice to fully 
protect the shrimp catch from spoiling. Nine deep freezing 
and ice manufacturing plants have now gone up in Carmen. 
A large shrimp canning factory has been built and is operat- 
ing at a profit. Seven small yards have come into operation 
to build more fishing boats. Two years ago, only an occasional 
tramp steamer called at Carmen to pick up shrimp—today, 
modern refrigerator ships provide regular service from Carmen 
to Texas ports. Furniture plants and other small industries 
have begun to spring up. This town, which 3 years ago was 
almost literally in danger of drying up and blowing away, 
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is now a busy and growing community. That is what a little 
electric power and a lot of private initiative have been able 
to do in Carmen. 

An even smaller project, in this Mexican group, was the 
installation of some 600 kilowatts of generating capacity 
in the town of Tecuala, on Mexico’s west coast. The plant 
began operating in 1951. At the same time, a paved road 
arrived to give Tecuala a better connection with the sur- 
rounding farm country. The sequel to these two events was 
little short of explosive. 

In the next 3 years, the population of the town grew from 
5,000 to 13,000. The number of children in school increased 
sevenfold; and for the first time the adults of Tecuala, many 
of them illiterate, were able to have a night school. There 
is power now for the hospital and its first fluoroscope. The 
new electricity is powering two movie theaters, the town’s 
first radio station, and the presses of its first newspaper. The 
number of small factories and processing plants has grown 
from 3 to more than 30. Among other things, Tecuala now 
makes ice, cornmeal, shoes, and furniture. The community is 
making more, earning more, and is much better able to satisfy 
its hunger for products from the outside world. To cite only 
one instance, there are today more than a dozen stores selling 
electrical appliances, as compared to none 5 years ago; and 
Tecuala is now a market for electric fans, electric irons, 
radios and refrigerators. The mayor of the town sums up the 
whole story well when he says, “We have come out of the 
dark ages into the light.” 

Now let me switch from these small projects to a very 
big one—the biggest ever to be neuer in the bank, and 
the biggest of its kind, in fact, ever to be planned anywhere. 
I am referring to the High Dam which the Egyptians intend to 
build at Aswan, near the first cataract of the Nile. The dam 
would be nearly 400 feet high, 3 miles thick and 5 miles 
wide, and would be 17 times greater in volume than the great 
Pyramid of Cheops. The dam would store enough water to 
inundate the entire State of Rhode Island, in a snake-like 
reservoir long enough to stretch from here to Richmond, Va. 

As some of you are aware, the project actually consists of 
three elements. One is the construction of the high dam itself 
Another is the use of water stored by the dam to extend 
perennial irrigation to some 2 million acres of land, or about 
a third more than are perennially irrigated at present, and 
including 1.3 million acres not now irrigated at all. The 
third element is the installation of a large hydroelectric 
powerplant, along with the necessary distribution facilities, 
which will more than double the present supply of electricity 
and help the continuing growth of industry in Egypt. 

The Bank was informed late in 1952 that the Egyptians 
intended, if possible, to carry out this project. I myself dis- 
cussed it with the Egyptian authorities on a visit I made to 
Cairo as part of a general trip to the Middle East early in 
1953. The bank has been in close touch with the planning and 
preparation of the project since that time, and our own experts 
spent 5 months in Egypt in 1954 and 1955, making a detailed 
study. 

We believe—as do private experts of international repute 
that the project is entirely feasible. Further, we estimate that 
when the project is in full operation—which will not be for 
another 15 years or more—the value of new agricultural and 
industrial production and of other benefits will within a short 
span of years be more than equal to the investment required 
for the project. 

But in the meantime, the problem of financing is a large 
one. We began close discussions of this with the Egyptian 
Finance Minister in the bank during November; and at the 
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invitation of Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister of Egypt, | 
went to Cairo earlier this year to discuss it further. 

The estimated cost of the project and ancillary works is 
$1 ,350,000,000, of which some $400 million represents private 
investment. Our discussions centered on the balance—$950 
million—which wili take the form of Government expendi- 
tures. In line with the bank’s usual practice, the Egyptian 
Government will take the responsibility for $550 million 
needed in Egyptian currency for local labor, services, and 
materials. That leaves $400 million needed in other currencies 
for equipment and services that will have to come from abroad 

I felt that of this amount the bank could lend half, or $200 
million, but that it would be necessary for the Egyptian 
Government to find elsewhere the remainder of the foreign 
exchange needed. Before | went to Cairo, the American and 
British Governments had offered grant funds of $70 million— 
enough, it is estimated, to cover the foreign-exchange costs 
of diverting the Nile from its bed and completing the 
foundation of the dam. The two Governments also indicated 
that they would be prepared at a later date, in the light of 
the then existing circumstances, to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to financing the later stages of the project, as a supplement 
to bank lending 

The position of the two Governments, however, was con- 
tingent on lending by the bank. At the invitation of Colonel 
Nasser, I therefore went to Egypt to discuss with the Prime 
Minister himself the circumstances under which the bank 
would be willing to participate in the financing of the project 
Most important, it was necessary to know whether the 
Egyptian Government was determined not only to give the 
necessary financial support to the project, but also to budget 
other public investment prudently and with foresight, so as 
to avoid bringing the project—and, indeed, the economy of 
Egypt itself—into jeopardy. During my visit to Cairo, the 
Prime Minister and I reached an understanding which was 
satisfactory to me 

The World Bank is not interested in projects only. It is 
even more interested in whether the underdeveloped countries 
are themselves making the most of their own opportunities 
The effects of even the best project may be lost in an economy 
that is going adrift; and the whole process of development 
requires intelligent use of a country’s resources as a whole. 
It calls for the wise budgeting and direction of public in- 
vestment toward realistic goals, and it requires public economic 
and fiscal policies that will support private initiative and 
private investment. 

‘The bank hammers very hard at this matter of encouraging 
private enterprise and private investment within the under- 
developed countries themselves. We have worked for proper 
Government policies, and we have declined to support Govern- 
ment ventures in fields of industry which should be com- 
petitive and for which, under the right circumstances, private 
capital could be found. 

We discuss these considerations with prospective borrowers 
before we lend; we offer advice on these matters when we 
feel that it is useful to do so; and not infrequently our 
decision to lend or not to lend depends upon the outcome of 
these discussions. In more than one case, we have decided 
that our most effective contribution to development can be 
made by shelving loans until the prospective borrower has 
begin to straighten out his own affairs; and to do what lies 
within his power to do with resources already at his disposal. 

In other words, the bank has not tried to be popular. We 
have tried to be effective and to win respect. And it is 
generally recognized, I think, that in these things, we have 
succeeded. 
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The bank, as I said, is an international institution. But | 
believe that it is serving your interests and the interests of 
the United States. It is helping to create production and 
earnings in the underdeveloped world, and it is helping to 
create paying customers abroad for communities like yours. 

In Washington, Congress is now considering the adminis- 
tration’s proposals for the continuation of economic aid to 
countries abroad. Without commenting specifically on those 
proposals, I want, from the vantage point of our experience 
in the bank, to offer some remarks about reasons that are 
put forward both for and against economic aid. Some of 
them, I think, confuse rather than clarify the issue. We hear 
it said, for example, that such massive amounts of aid are 
needed that to satisfy them would work serious damage to 
the American economy. I just do not believe that. It assumes 
that everything can be, and must be, done at once. But the 
fact is that the rate at which the underdeveloped countries 
can absorb new capital is limited; and that the number of 
useful projects on which public funds can be properly and 
effectively spent is far from infinite. The danger, in my 
opinion, is not that we shall try to do too much, but rather 
that we will find it possible to do too little. 

On the other side, the most popular argument in favor 
of foreign aid is that it can win friends for the United States 
and the democracies of the West. This, too, seems doubrful 
to me. This kind of thinking in the past has already kept 
aid from being as effective as it might have been, because it 
has emphasized the act of giving—or in some cases of lend- 
ing—at the expense of careful attention to the study and 
selection of projects for economic merit. 

On the recipient side, too, the friendship theory has not 
infrequently had unfortunate results which were quite the 
opposite of those intended. It has encouraged a supplicant 
attitude on the part of some underdeveloped countries, and 
has made it quite logical for them to feel resentment when 
one of them does not receive as much aid as some other. And 
in a few cases, the notion that American aid was intended to 
buy their favor has caused underdeveloped countries to decline 
that aid altogether. 

To believe that economic aid can win friends is to take 
altogether too simple a view of international relations; and 
I think we must always remember the warnings of experienced 
diplomats that friendships cannot exist between nations in 
the same sense as it exists betwen one person and another. 
Indeed, if aid could win us friends in the sense that some 
people believe, the United States, after the expenditure of 
scores of billions of dollars since the war, already would be 
far and away the most befriended nation on earth. 

What can exist between nations is mutual interest, based 
on geography, history and many other factors—a complex 
in which aid can be only one part. I think that the United 
States, both acting on its own part and making the fullest 
possible use of international organizations like the Bank, can 
wisely and realistically support aid for economic development, 
and I think so because the United States itself will benefit 
from the growth in world production, markets and trade that 
economic development can help bring about. The right kind 
of program can mitigate the problem of scarcity overseas, 
and it can at the same time build markets for industrial nations 
like the United States and industrial communities like Con- 
necticut. I think one important conclusion that follows from 
this is that the United States should give support to economic 
aid continuously, and not according to the rising or falling 
barometer of pressures in world politics. 

There is, to my mind, just one other compelling reason 
to support economic development. It is that the course of 
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development will become a more and more important factor 
in determining the kind of world we ourselves live in. The 
political and economic revolution that we ourselves helped 
begin in the 18th century is now beginning to march through 
many parts of the underdeveloped world. Wherever the 
revolution marches, we see political, economic and social 
institutions in the process of change. 

The form in which these institutions begin to crystallize 
is of the utmost importance to us. In a better economic en- 
vironment, there is a better chance for men to appreciate those 
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values of freedom and democracy which mean so much in 
the West and so little in Moscow. If aid to economic develop- 
ment can help men prize and assert their independence, then 
it is something greatly worth doing. And if along with our 
aid we can demonstrate the validity of our own principles 
of freedom of -individuals and of enterprise, then I think 
we are making some progress toward shaping the kind of 
world which we ourselves want. I think this is worth doing— 
not reluctantly and hesitantly, but on a scale and with a con- 
stancy of purpose equal to the importance of the task. 


“What Is Happening To America 
Abroad?” 


OUR STEADY BETRAYAL OF OUR FRIENDS 
By ROBERT H. WELCH, JR, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Regional Vice President, Member, Executive Board and Education 


Advisory Committee, National Association of Manufacturers; Vice President m Charge of Sales and Advertising, James O. 
Welch Company 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, April 23, 1956 


ENTLEMEN, ordinarily when I am inflicted on an audi- 

ence I like to try to make points, so far as I possibly 

can, by anecdotes, or just plain jokes, if you want to 
call them that, because they put them over—put points over 
—more clearly. I shall not do so today because I have too 
much ground to try to cover in the time you are willing to 
give me, and because the story is too grim. So, I apologize 
for the grimness and for the lack of stories, both. 

In answering the question, “What is Happening to America 
Abroad?”, I shall have to repeat much that you already know, 
for it is only the broad sweep that reveals the truth, and that 
includes much that you already know. 

Arthur Hugh Clough once wrote: 

“For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silence flooding in the main.” 

Now that, while not so intended, is an exact picture of the 
rise of the Communist flood over our planet. While we were 
standing arguing, as the Communists wanted us to do, wheth- 
er the tide was coming in or going out, once familiar land- 
marks of freedom have gone under completely. Others are 
now nearly submerged, and still others which were once high 
on firm dry land now have the destructive waters lapping 
far up their sides; and everywhere, if we really sweep the hori- 
zon around us, that flood is still rising and inching forward 
into new crevices not reached before. 

So let's begin by surveying what has happened to Ameri- 
ca in relation to international affairs during the past 10 years. 
At our starting point, VJ Day, August 14, 1945, America 
had the greatest armed might, the greatest productive capac- 
ity for military requirements, and the most widely accepted 
moral influence ever possessed by any nation. The peoples of 
the world were tired of war and terror and destruction. They 
wanted to rebuild their factories, till their fields properly 
again, and live at peace with one another. Only the Commu- 
nist Party numbering less than five percent of the population 
of Russia, and a far smaller proportion of the population of 
any other country in the world, were the enemies of peace. 
And the strength and moral influence of Russia on VJ Day, 
compared to our own, was that of the jackal compared to the 
elephant. 

But what happened? Before even the month of August, 


1945 was over, Stalin’s troops occupied southern Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands, thus pointing two permanent guns at 
Japan, by our specific permission. In October, 1945 Stalin's 
henchmen set up their People’s Republic in Mongolia. In Jan- 
uary, 1946 they proclaimed their People’s Republic in Alban 
ia. In July, 1946, Stalin’s mystery man Tito completed his 
crushing grasp of Yugoslavia by the public shooting of Mi- 
hailovich. In November, 1946, Stalin's agents took over Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. In January, 1947, the mock elections in 
Poland formally completed the two years of incredibly brutal 
subjugation of that nation to Stalin's Lublin gang 

In February, 1948 Stalin's lieutenants in Czechoslovakia 
pulled their coup d'etat and placed that country formally be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. In May, 1948 Stalin’s Asiatic servants 
set up their People's Republic in North Korea. In October, 
1948 Stalin's troops took over Manchuria. By January, 1950 
Stalin’s Viceroy Mao had completed his conquest of the main 
land of China. In October, 1950 Stalin's lackeys formalized 
their puppet state of East Germany. In May, 1951 the Krem- 
lin’s invaders seized Tibet. In the summer of 1953 Moscow’s 
agents imposed on us in Korea a truce so shameful in both the 
procedures of the negotiations and the substance of the truce, 
as to be incredible in the light of past American history. In 
the summer of 1954, Ho Chi-minh and Chou En-lai, and 
other tools of the Kremlin, took over half of Indo-China, af 
ter clearly making us a party to both the military defeat and 
the diplomatic defeat which preceded the seizure. 

Today the struggles for the rest of Indo-China, for For 
mosa, for Malaysia and Indonesia, for Korea, for Iran and the 
whole Middle East, for many parts of Africa, for Italy and 
France and Germany, for Guatemala and even Mexico, still 
go on, with the Communists visibly gaining at almost every 
point. More than 600 million of our fellow human beings, 
most of whom were good friends and allies of ours and would 
have continued to fight on our side gladly, have been pulled 
behind the Iron Curtain and made slaves of the Kremlin 
This, gentlemen, is where we stand only 10 years after 1945. 
Our defensive strength in proportion to the force of a known 
enemy, our moral leadership throughout the world, and our 
very security itself have toppled from great heights into a 
sticky morass where the footing grows less solid every day. 

So let's look next briefly at what has happened to bring this 
all about. The answer is not simple because the movements 
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and methods of the enemy have been purposely insidious, des- 
tructive and complex, and because our own actions have been 
marked by conflicting purposes and confusion. But let's sacri- 
fice a few of the steps, nevertheless, and spare the time for 
perhaps one illustration for each point, out of so many illustra- 
tions available, when we can. 

One great folly as well as crime against humanity has been 
our steady betrayal of our friends. This betrayal was not per- 
petrated consciously by the American people but by their gov- 
ernment acting for them. And betrayal, gentlemen, is the exact 
word. 

In this case let Poland serve as the illustration. For two 
decades the reestablished nation of Poland, under Paderewski, 
had probably been our best friend in all of Europe. It was to 
protect the territorial integrity of Poland that England sup- 
posedly went to war with Hitler. And it was supposedly in 
support of this position that we ourselves edged into the holo- 
caust. And yet as early as the Teheran Conference in Decem- 
ber, 1943, our government passively consented to Stalin's 
plans to keep all that part of Poland which he had acquired 
through his nefarious compact with Hitler in 1939. 

A little later we made this betrayal official by our acquies- 
cence in Stalin's own murderous betrayal of Bor-Komorow- 
ski's Army, by our withdrawal of recognition from Mikol- 
ajczyk’s government, by our formal recognition in July, 1945 
of Scalin’s Lublin gang, and then by our consistent active help 
and support to the Lublin gang—even to our furnishing them 
the money with which to buy the guns and billy sticks that 
their ubiquitous police force used to beat and shoot and 
starve the Poles into sullen submission. 

This betrayal in the final two years was carried out step by 
step despite the continuous vigorous protest, with all the em- 
phasis and pleading of which he was capable, of our own 
Ambassador to this so-called government of Poland, who was 
right on the spot. The awful story, fully documented, even as 
to some of the almost unbelievable details, is made starkly 
clear in Ambassador Lane's own book, “I saw Poland Betray- 
ed”, in William Henry Chamberlin’s “America’s Second Cru- 
sade” and in many more. 

Now, the same formula was followed in our betrayal of 
Mihailovich in Yugoslavia, and turning that country over to 
Tito; in our betrayal of Chiang Kai-shek in China, and turn- 
ing that country over to Mao Tse-tung; and without too much 
deviation from the identical pattern in the case of other coun- 
tries. The facts in each of these cases, too, are all clearly given 
and carefully documented in such books as David Martin's 
“Ally Betrayed”, George Creel’s “Russia's Race for Asia”, and 
many more which can, by diligent effort still be found, des- 
pite an almost successful attempt on the part of the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers to suppress and remove such 
books from circulation. If you think I am exaggerating, just 
try to get hold of Arthur Bliss Lane's “I Saw Poland Betray- 
ed” and find what a job you've got—even to get it from a 
library. 

This continuous pattern of betrayal of our friends, of the 
very people we had faithfully promised to support against 
tyranny, and who had fought with their lives and all their 
possessions on the strength of this promise—this continuous 
pattern of betrayal from which those who would fight Com- 
munism all over the world have learned that America would 
forsake them, despite whatever promises it might make, to 
face alone the firing squads and police forces of the Commu- 
nist avengers—this is a primary reason why our prestige, the 
power of our influence, and the willingness to follow our 
leadership have fallen so low all over the world. 

Another reason for our fall has been the apparently crazy, 
completely unintelligible confusion and conflict of purposes 
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in our policies abroad. Not without reason has American for- 
eign policy been referred to as a nightmare. The best illustra- 
tion I can give you here is the difference in our treatment of 
Tito and Franco. Tito is an avowed Communist whose break 
even with Moscow has always been subject to serious suspi- 
cion, and who uses every brutality of Communist police state 
methods in the continued enslavement of his subjects. 


Yet we have showered hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of help on Tito, both in war materiel and in economic aid to 
bolster his hold on the country, on the flimsy ground that 
he might conceivably some day, under some circumstances, be 
our ally in need. 

Franco, one of the three men living who have ever fought 
the Communists on their own ground and their own terms and 
won, whose dictatorship is certainly far more benevolent, rea- 
sonable, and acceptable to American ideals than that of Tito— 
Franco would obviously be on our side with all the resources 
of his nation if the Kremlin tried to overrun Western Europe. 
But at least until quite recently, and even now to a huge and 
humiliating extent, we have scorned Franco and ostracized 
him because supposedly we don’t like his form of government 
—after all we have done for Tito with his form of govern- 
ment. We might well ask, and many people all over the world 
have asked, just how ridiculous and absurd any foreign policy 
can get. 

Gentlemen, in my notes for a longer version of this talk 
I have outlined several more of these steps toward disaster, 
but we will have to let these two indicate the pattern today. 
For I would like to look next at why those steps were taken; 
at the force which impelled us to take them. And that force 
has been a combination of treason, misguided idealism, and 
stupidity. You will each have to make your own estimate as to 
the relative amount of these three ingredients in the poisonous 
concoction. Perhaps I place the element of treason unduly high, 
but the more I see and learn every day, the more justified ap- 
pears my appraisal. 

Now with all the headlines you people have been seeing 
over the past few years about spies and traitors I am certainly 
not going to try to cover that ground today, as to their num- 
bers or as to the nature and extent of their infiltration into 
every area of public influence in our society. But I should like 
to illustrate, without getting into numbers, just how far-reach- 
ing can be the influence on the part of just one traitor, and 
Harry Dexter White makes as good an example for that pur- 
pose as any. We've come to think of White as the man who 
prepared and put over the Morgenthau Plan for the savage 
destruction of Germany, so that it could never be of any help 
as a bulwark against the Communist advance in Western 
Europe—which he was. And but for James Forrestal he would 
have gotten away with it. We have come to think of White 
as the man who successfully promoted our gift to Russia of 
our actual plates for printing our occupation currency, which 
we had to redeem—which he was. As a matter of fact, when 
the first five planeloads, carrying our plates and the special 
inks and the special paper and everything needed to let the 
Russians print our currency, all they wanted, were lost—he 
managed to get a second shipment of the other five plane- 
loads, which got there. 

We have come to think of him as a traitor who held many 
high positions in our government where important day to day 
decisions were made, including at last the Directorship of the 
International Monetary Fund—all of which he was. But 
Senator Potter showed in a carefully-documented article of about 
two years ago just how great was White's part in maneuvering 
the withholding from Chiang Kai-shek’s government of help 
actually voted and promised Chiang Kai-shek by our govern- 
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ment, and in the whole betrayal of Chiang which lost China 
to the Communists. 

And if you ever wondered, as I did at the time, just why 
we had so many troubles in the early days of our occupation 
in Germany, as distinguished from our occupation of Japan, 
for instance, and made so many apparently terrible mistakes 
in Germany, many of the results of which mistakes still per- 
sist, consider this: More than 50 of the top agents first sent 
to Germany as a part of our occupation team were personally 
selected by Harry Dexter White. And that little job of kni- 
fing his country’s efforts is not even usually mentioned among 
his more important treasonous activities. 

As to the second element in my brew, misguided idealism, 
the woods have been full of it. The whole UNRRA concep- 
tion is as good an illustration as any. UNRRA funds for Chi- 
na were channeled through Madam Sun Yat Sen, despite the 
fact that she had been an active ally of the Communists for 
20 years. They even had a school named for her in Moscow. 
She had been an active ally for 20 years and these funds were 
used by her to help Mao in the build-up of his strength to 
fight against us. 

UNRRA funds for Poland were turned over to and used 
by the Lublin gang, in the same way and for the same ultimate 
purpose. But I can’t go on here, for I would like to come to 
the third element in the combination, and that is stupidity 
or ignorance. 

Our illustration here—an excellent one, out of dozens avail- 
able—is the story of the 38th Parallel. Now you have prob- 
ably all heard and read comments about the complete artifici- 
ality of the 38th Parellel as a boundary line in Korea, and 
how it was chosen at random, in the discussions with Russia, 
which permitted the unfortunate and completely unjustified 
division of Korea in the first place. Not only do most Ameri- 
cans believe that but it has been accepted as fact by most of 
the higher-ups who were directly concerned and who certain- 
ly should have known better. For the truth is that, for the 
Russian Communists, having their influence extended down 
to the 38th Parallel in Korea, exactly to the 38th Parallel, 
was of tremendous propaganda value throughout all of Asia. 
The line had great and historic significance for their purposes. 
The tug of war between Russia and Japan for control of Kor- 
ea began in the 1880's. And as early as 1885 the 38th Parallel 
was suggested as a dividing line between their two spheres 
of influence. It was never officially adopted as such—except 
in two agreements between diplomatic delegations, which they 
never dared publish. Ir was never officially adopted as such, 
but so long as circumstances and the attitude of other nations 
kept either Japan or Russia from taking over all of Korea, 
the 38th Parallel became more and more clearly recognized 
unofficially as the line beyond which neither side must go. And 
when Japan, finally frightened and pushed by the continued 
Russian expansion in Eastern Asia, risked the Russo-Japanese 
War, it was well recognized by both sides that Japan's cross- 
ing the 38th Parallel would constitute the opening act of that 
war. 

In fact, the final position taken by Russia was crystallized 
in a telegram of Czar Nicholas to General Alexeyev in the 
Far East. This telegram, sent on February 8, 1904, read as fol- 
lows: 

“It is desirable that the Japanese, and not we, be the 
ones to start military operations. But if their Navy 
should cross the 38th Parallel on the Western Coast of 
Korea, with or without a landing, you are hereby given 
discretion to attack them without waiting for the first 
shot from their side. I rely upon you.” 

Two days later, on February 10, 1904, the Japanese Navy 
crossed the fatal line and shelled Russian warships at Port 
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Arthur and the war was on. At the end of that war, as you 
all know, Russia was driven completely out of the Korean 
Peninsula and agreed by treaty to stay out. The Russian pride 
had been smarting from that terrible defeat ever since. And 
it was quite a feather in the caps of the Communists in the 
Kremlin to be able to restore Russian influence and control, 
lost by the Czars, right up to the farthest line it had ever 
reached under the Czars. 

The Communist gang in the Kremlin, gentlemen, needs 
more than bread or bullets—prestige and the aura of success 
We handed them this particular prestige build-up for no 
good reason, with ignorance of what it meant and complete 
and casual indifference to what it might mean. Only the Com- 
munists in our own government or their dupes and allies were 
posted as to the importance of this boundary. The same kind 
of ignorance on the part of our diplomats and officials has 
been relied on by the Communists as a tremendous factor in 
their progress for many years. 

Which brings us to the last major point for consideration, 
as to how much change for the better there has been in our 
picture and our policies over the past two or three years. 

Gentlemen, I know I am stepping on toes here, but I am 
no good to you unless I call the shots as I see them. And | 
am sorry to report that in my humble opinion there has been 
very little improvement, if any at all. 

First, as to this pattern of pusillanimous betrayal of our 
friends. It was continuing right up until at least 11 o'clock 
this morning when I came into this hall. Syngman Rhee and 
his Korean patriots were assured by the American government 
that we and they were fighting for the independence of a 
united Korea. They gave tens of thousands of their lives on the 
strength of that solemn promise. We were willing instead to 
back down and let the Communists make their aggression pay 
off at the cost of our honor and Korean independence. Nor 
was this course forced on us by circumstances—it was a mat 
ter of deliberate policy. 

MacArthur, then Van Fleet, Lieutenant General Almond, 
and almost every general of any importance who was in Kor 
ea, have stated unequivocally that—and given the exact o 
casions when—we could have annihilated the whole Com 
munist force in all of Korea by being allowed to keep going 
when we had them on the run. But that each time we were 
kept from doing so by direct orders from Washington. 

But the situation, the extent of our ignominy, is far worse 
than: that. And it cannot be blamed by this Administration 
on past mistakes. Let’s look at events since the truce, first in 
connection with those so-called prisoners of war who were 
so much in the news in 1953, until Syngman Rhee, by his 
courageous unilateral action, set most of them free. Well, here 
is something even your present government didn’t tell you 
about those so-called prisoners of war. Most of these people 
were not ordinary prisoners of war, captured in battle with 
the enemy, at all. They were escapees from Communism, who 
had come over to our side on the strength of our specific pro 
mise to protect them and to let them go where they would 
be safe after the war was over. 

For month after month we dropped leaflets, printed sheets 


behind the Communist lines, urging non-Communists who had 
been impressed into service to escape and to come over to us 
for protection. Even having such a leaflet in one’s possession 
brought death by a shot from some Communist in each detach 
ment of soldiers who was authorized to deal out such sum 


mary execution withour a trial. And yet, despite that dange 


over a period of months thousands and thousands of 
non-Communists showed up on our side of the line actually 
clutching these leaflets in their hands to emphasize the depen- 


dence they had put in its promises. Do you wonder at their 
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nger and despair when they were kept in stockades in which 


Communist agents, at first under the thin disguise of being 
Red Cross representatives, were allowed to circulate and make 

the trouble they could; and at then being forced to listen 
to official Communist explainers—who actually were trying 
mainly to find out who their relatives were back on the main- 


nd 


and at their being subjected to such indignities that an 
official American observer, writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, said he would rather have seen all of these prisoners shot 
outright than subjected to the ordeal through which they had 
to gO 

Or, what about our own captive sons and brothers? Under 
the clear terms of even this shameful truce, all American pri- 
wogers, in fact all United Nations prisoners, were to be return- 
ed. That was in June, 1953. There are still more than 20,000 
South Koreans held by the Communists in North Korea in 
arrogant disregard of this truce, and we haven't even so much 
as asked how come. Well, let’s stick to our own men for a 
minute. Out of over 11,000 known American prisoners of war, 
exactly 4,508 were returned, leaving about 8,000, or two- 
thirds of the total, unaccounted for. Now, we can account for, 
we know what happened to, about 5,000 of these all right— 
they were deliberately and brutally murdered while prisoners 
of war, contrary to all the laws of warfare and of humanity. 

Genera] Mark Clark has said, “We obtained solid evidence 
that the Communists slaughtered 11,622 members of my U.N. 
command while they were defenseless prisoners of war. These 
men were tied to their fellow prisoners and transported to pre- 
viously selected sites. They were dumped alive into trenches 
dug for the purpose and summarily shot.” 

Of these 11,622 who were murdered that way, gentlemen, 
about 5,000 of them were from your home towns and mine. 
That still leaves about 3,000 American prisoners of war who, 
except for those who have died of mistreatment or malnutri- 
tion in the meantime, are still in prison camps or slave labor 
camps somewhere behind the Iron Curtain. We know that 
some of them have been paraded around Eastern Asia and ex- 
hibited as prisoners of war, since the truce. in order to impress 
on the Asiatics just how little the American government is 
able or willing to protect even its own soldiers. 

Well, what are we doing about them? | will tell you what 
we have been doing about them, and still are—what your 
government has been doing about them; it has been acting 
as if these prisoners didn’t exist and trying to make the Amer- 
ican people forget that they did exist. Eventually the Com- 
munists projected 11 of them into the limelight for their own 
blackmail purposes. Until they did I bet most of you men in 
this room had begun to forget that there were two or three 
thousand American prisoners over there, that we were losing 
all track of 

Anyway, the Communists projected 11 of them into the 
limelight for their own blackmail purposes, and while we 
watched the ignominious motions being gone through to get 
those 11 prisoners released, we have been helped to forget all 
about the thousands of whom these 11 were so small a part. 
And we have been and still are going right ahead with more 
and more shameful concessions to their capturers and mur- 
derers. 

Well, gentlemen, can you imagine what this reneging on 
our promise to the South Koreans as to what we were fighting 
about, this reneging on our promise to the so-called prisoners 
of war, this utter disregard for the treatment of our soldiers, 
this pusillanimous acceptance of both military defeat and 
diplomatic defeat in Indo-China, this continuous and con- 
temptible backing away from a loud-mouthed and brutal bul- 
ly——what all of this does to our standing with other people 
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throughout Asia who would /ike to believe in our leadersip 
against Communism? 

Now I would like to project similarly and with similar 
examples each of the lines in the earlier part of my talk right 
up to the present minute, also, in connection with this ques- 
tion of how much change there has been. But time will not 
permit. So we will let this continuing betrayal of our friends 
stand as an example for the whole, and I would like to start 
summarizing by pointing out that since the end of World 
War II we have actually been engaged in World War III; that 
this war is still going on, without the slightest let-up, all over 
the world, while we listen to songs of peace as phony as a 
3-dollar bill; that Communist cunning and strategy was laid 
out for this exact occasion as far back as 26 years ago; and 
that the Communists are still winning this world-wide Com- 
munist-style war, this continuous cold war with occasional hot 
eruptions, on almost every front. 

If you read the Daily Worker and the National Guardian 
and other Communist publications you are well aware that 
for 1953 and 1954 the Communists had two major goals in 
America. One was to get rid of McCarthy, and in doing so to 
stop all effective exposure of Communism for good. The other 
was to bring about our participation in a Summit Confer- 
ence, so that pictures and authentic reports of our high ofh- 
cials fraternizing with the Kremlin tyrants could be spread 
all over the world. 

The first was intended to break the spirit of the anti-Com- 
munists inside America; the second to break the spirit of all 
anti-Communists elsewhere. And they had sufficient hidden 
and open influence that they can now boast of having achieved 
both goals. 

But since the Communists thrive on prestige and the aura 
of success, far more than on what they win by bombs or bullets, 
they are making very sure now that their more palpable gains 
are fully recognized everywhere in the world. Particularly have 
the Chinese Communists been riotously shouting all over 
Asia, by radio and press and speech, about their three great 
victories. First was driving Chiang Kai-shek into the sea in 
1950. Second was the victorious truce achieved in Korea in 
1953. Third was the conquest of the better half of Indo- 
China, with a clear road to take the rest, in 1954. Now they 
are loudly proclaiming, in anticipation, their conquest of both 
Siam and Formosa. And if they attack in either area, where 
is the will to resist? Gentlemen, at this stage only a fool in 
either Siam or Formosa could have his will to resist Commu- 
nism bolstered by American promises of support. 

While the French and Viet-Nam delegates were sitting 
around the conference table in Indo-China in the summer of 
1954, giving away that country to the Communists, Viet- 
Namese patriots were still trying to inspire resistance. But— 
and I am going to quote Time Magazine verbatim here— 


“The erosion of faith went relentlessly on. 
“One day last week a pink-suited businessman flew back 
to Hanoi from comparatively safe Saigon, 700 miles 
to the South. ‘I have come back to stay’, he proclaimed. 
‘Some of my friends in Saigon asked me why. I know 
who is winning, I told them in Saigon, and it is not 
you, nor your Western friends. I am going to be with 
the winners.’ 
“So Hanoi lies and awaits its end, with the gunfire 
rustling the tamarind leaves, and dogs barking through 
the night. Nanking fell to the sound of gunfire and 
the barking dogs upon such a quiet night one April, 
Shanghai one May, Pyongyang one December. No one 
knows when Hanoi will go too, but no one doubts that 
it will.” 

That ends the quotation, but may I sadly add that so in time 
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will also go Saigon itself—the serious troubles have already 
started there—and Bangkok and Delhi and Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, some of them without even the necessity of civil war 
And so also, somewhere behind them—unless we break this 
already far-advanced procession at some point—will go Rome, 
and Paris, and London, and eventually ourselves. For the Com- 
munists long ago pointed out that their road to Paris led 
through Peiping. 
Now, let's make this point even stronger, in case you think 
I have been talking and worrying too much about Asia. For 
if you do not think Asia is of vital importance to our own 
security, and if you are too callous to care about the fate of 
our fellow human beings in Asia unless we are directly con- 
cerned, let me remind you of the fundamental Communist 
strategy which they have followed unwaveringly for three 
decades, in the ‘exact words of Lenin himself. 
More than 30 years ago Lenin said, 
“First we will take Eastern Europe; then the masses 
of Asia; then we will encircle the United States of 
America which will be the last bastion of capitalism. 
We will not have to attack it, it will fall like over-ripe 
fruit into our hands.” 


Please note, gentlemen, how far along they are. They have 

already taken Eastern Europe entirely, they are quite far along 
in their grasp and use of the masses of Asia, and note that we 
are being more closely encircled and becoming more over- 
ripe for the fall every year and every month. The Communists 
proceed by cunning and deception and by bluff and bluster. 
But the cunning works with such patient and _ insidious 
gradualism to gain its ends that normal human beings refuse 
to believe it is there, even when they see the Communists, 
with no other means, take over a third of the world in 10 
years. 
And the bluff and bluster now get ever nearer to reality and 
to acceptance by all the rest of the world as a threat backed 
by the power to make it good. More of the so-called free 
world believes every month that sooner or later, by simple 
negotiation, or by threat of force, or by guerrilla insurrec- 
tion, or by actual war, or by combinations of them all, the 
Communists will achieve in due course every one of their 
aims which they have so clearly stated in advance. 

Through treason, misguided idealism and stupidity we are 
allowing the world to believe those things, and we are even 
coming more and more to believe and accept them ourselves. 
That is how far America has fallen and what is happening to 
America abroad and at home. 

That, gentleman, is a place I could quit—I will admit that 
And the seats are probably getting pretty hard. But I do have 
a little bir of an ending message that I want to give you here. 
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I want to end by telling you a story. It is not a funny story 
In an ancient Asiatic legend a breathless rider, with his 
horse foaming and ready to fall from the speed and strain 
of their [ 
powerful and pleasure-loving city. After pounding frantically 
on the gates he was at last admitted. After desperate pleas he 
was taken to the nearby palace; and finally he was admitted 
to a private audience with the King. “Sire, ‘T have 
ridden in all haste to tell you that the enemy, with a mighty 
horde, is approaching. They will reach the city by morning in 
such numbers and with such strength that nothing can save 
you and your subjects from destruction. Spread the alarm at 
once.” The Monarch questioned the messenger further and 
convinced himself that the tidings were undoubtedly true. But 
he had the messenger locked up and he refused to issue any 
alarm at all. For, he explained, “If my city is going to be 
annihilated and my people all meet certain death in the morn 
ing anyway, what is the good of disturbing their revelries now? 
Let them at least have this one night of pleasure before the 
sword descends.” So the King did nothing and in the morning 
he and his people—and the messenger—were all killed and 
their city utterly destroyed. 

Now, gentlemen, if that is the way we want it, 
the way it will be. In America today, the politicians take the 
place of the King, there are many messengers instead of one, 
and our fate is a matter of a few short years instead of a few 
short hours. Yet the analogy is extremely exact. The tidings 
of approaching doom are just as well founded, and the psy 
as cynical and just as 


journey, came early of an evening to the gates of a 


he said, 


that is 


chological reaction to them is just 
fatalistic. It seems that we prefer to go on living out our 
remaining days of freedom in unceasing rounds of pleasure and 
in the trance-like pursuit of an ephemeral prosperity. Even 
among those who actually know—as some of you gentlemen 
really know—that the enemy is closing in on us for the kill, 
the general attitude is, “Well, what can we do about it? It ts 
too late now.” 

So, life goes on daily—and love nightly 
for those who will be slaves tomorrow. And one of my most 
learned and brilliant friends, a Jewish refugee who has seen 
and lived through exactly the same thing as it was happening 
to other countries, says that America will go down presently 
without even a whimper to mark its end. But there are some 
and that I am sure includes some of you 
alarm 


without change 


of us, gentlemen 
who had rather listen to the messengers and sound the 
no matter how hopeless, as in the case of the beleaguered city, 
the struggle may be, we had rather meet our fate fighting 
And we will go on fighting against the wiles of the enemy, 
as well as his force, until we die driven against a wall, or until 
we rally enough strength and understanding to save the 
country and the freedom we inherited 
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T BECOMES increasingly probable that we shall escape a 
third world war, that we are living in the dawn of the 
Pax Atomica. It also becomes increasingly clear that the 

contest between the East and West, modified and less tense in 
some ways, will continue to be fought with diplomatic, 


ideological, political, economic, and social weapons. And it 
also becomes increasingly evident that the pivot of the contest 
is in Eastern and Southern Asia, where lives about one-half 
of the world’s population. 

Back in 1944, in an address at the University of North 
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Carolina, I declared that the anti-imperialist revolutions of the 
under-developed peoples constituted the most important 
historical development of our times, that these revolutions 
could not be successfully resisted by the West and that it 
would be folly to attempt to do so, that for decades to come 
there would be an ever-present danger that these anti-im- 
perialist revolutions would merge with Communist revolu- 
tions, that the Russians would attempt to push the anti-im- 
perialist revolutions into Communist revolutions, and that the 
American position should be not to discourage but positively 
to encourage these anti-colonial revolutions and by policies of 
wise social politics help build a middle way in Asia somewhere 
between American capitalism and socialism. This address, 
entitled The Convergence of the American and Russian Sys- 
tems, was published in VITAL SPEECHES in the issue of De- 
cember 1, 1944, and it was rather widely quoted. In the long 
years that followed I have never deviated from this position, 
and since that time I have published scores of speeches and 
articles stressing the same views. 

From 1944 to 1956 I have seen American opinion and 
American policy veer in various directions. At first I saw 
American policy put its faith, as it had been traditionally wont 
to do, in legalisms and moral uplift. Then I saw it adopt 
collective security and I saw American ratification of the 
United Nations in a spirit of extravagant optimism. Then I 
saw Henry Wallace launch his premature movement for direct 
rapprochement with Russia, a movement I felt was bound to 
fail at that time, for it seemed to me that instead of trying 
to do business directly with the Communists we Americans 
should make a flank attack on Communism by pursuing 
policies of wise social politics that would check the spread 
of Communism and rally to our side the democrats, the liberals, 
the social democrats, and the democratic socialists in all parts 
of the world. Then I saw the spread of disillusionment, the 
coming of the cold war, rearmament, and the building of 
military alliances to contain Communism. This was an im- 
portant stage in the education of the American people, for 
Americans, in their emphasis on legalisms and moral uplifr, 
had always underestimated the importance of power and of 
power politics in international relations. But I still continued 
to think that mere power was not enough, that power politics 
would have to be implemented with wise social politics if we 
were to win to our side the disillusioned peoples of Western 
Europe and the masses in the under-developed backward 
countries rising in their anti-imperialist revolutions for na- 
tional freedom and decent living standards. In the period 
of the cold war, in the period we were learning our elementary 
lessons in the importance of power, the Point Four program 
was also launched, but that program was always woefully 
inadequate in the technical assistance provided and even more 
in the loans and grants for big-scale capital developments. 
The American public, with the enthusiasm of the new convert, 
placed almost all of its confidence in power, power politics, 
and military alliances, and it placed almost no confidence 
in the ideological weapons and in wise social politics abroad. 
It was not yet accepted in America that wise social politics 
should be an adjunct to power politics, that wise social politics 
should be a weapon equal to military might and military 
alliances, that in the end wise social politics might turn out 
to be even more effective than military might and military 
aillances. 

Tonight I stand before you with much optimism. I believe 
that at last we are about to enter a period in which American 
foreign policy will be more and more directed to the im- 
portance of playing wise socia! politics as an adjunct of power 
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politics, more and more directed toward the use of economic 
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and ideological weapons. I hope that tonight I may be inspired 
to give with concise and summarizing clarity the reasons for 
this new departure and this new emphasis. I believe that soon 
the leaders of both our political parties will be committed in 
a large and unmistakable way to this new approach. But the 
leaders are not likely to give the public the full interpretative 
background for the measures they propose. The leaders, too, 
may not yet go the whole way required by the situation. And 
when the leaders speak, the public and Congress must still be 
convinced, and they will be convinced only by a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the world situation, of the historical 
trend, which confronts us and compels us to the new departure. 

Let me repeat, the anti-imperialist revolutions among the 
under-developed peoples constitute the most important his- 
torical movement of our time. In a sense, even the Russian 
Revolution, broadly conceived, is a phase of the anti-imperialist 
revolutions. And what do we mean by the anti-imperialist 
revolutions? These revolutions have several aspects, all of 
which are inter-related. 

First, the anti-imperialist revolutions are drives for national 
independence. Peoples in Korea, China, Indochina, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Burma, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Egypt, 
Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, and so forth want full inde- 
pendence for their nations. They want to formulate and direct 
their own national policies. Since for centuries these peoples 
have been more or less dominated politically by the advanced 
Western powers, anti-imperialism takes on a strong anti- 
European flavor, to some extent even an anti-white man, anti- 
Western flavor. We must understand this feeling and make 
full allowance for it if we are to have any future influence 
among these anti-colonial peoples. 

Second, the anti-imperialist revolutions are drives to uproot 
the inherited social and economic evils of the past, the im- 
memorial cruelties and miseries of past centuries, many of 
which antedate even the imperialism of the Westerner. 
Feudal conditions and the injustices inflicted on the people 
by rapacious landlords, superstitious priesthoods, and exploiting 
princes are being demolished. Fundamental social patterns 
like the group or cognate family and the communal village 
are yielding to the modern national state. 

Third, the anti-imperialist revolutions are drives to modern- 
ize national economies, to make full use of science and ma- 
chine technology, to mechanize agriculture, transportation, 
communications, and industry. The backward peoples have 
“caught on.” They realize they are backward because they 
have not had modern technology and industrialism. They want 
to mechanize and industrialize in a hurry in order that they 
may reduce their frightful mortality rate, live longer, and enjoy 
better living standards. (Until recently the expectancy of an 
infant born in China or in India was to live to be only about 
thirty years old.) They want to produce fertilizers, tractors, 
and other agricultural implements. They want to build hydro- 
electric plants and steel mills. They want to produce more food. 
They want to produce more and better goods. They want to 
distribute food and goods more effectively, so that famines 
and plagues and malnutrition and tuberculosis and scrofula 
and dysentery will yield to life and health and economic well- 
being. But if backward peoples are to achieve an industrial 
revolution from scratch and in a hurry they must adopt, to 
greater or lesser degree, some measures of economic col- 
lectivism. In other words, rapid industrialization among eco- 
nomically under-developed peoples involves some native col- 
lectivism, some indigenous collectivism. This would be true 
even had there been no Russian Revolution, even if the 
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Communist movement did not exist. Let us see why this is 
true. 

To build an industrial revolution in a hurry and from 
scratch requires tremendous outlays of capital and capital 
goods. How can poor and backward peoples get this capital? 
They have among their own populations few individuals with 
capital, few individuals able to buy stocks and bonds and to 
finance hydro-electric plants and steel mills. Their middle 
classes and capital-supplying classes are pitifully small, too 
small to finance an industrial revolution. Then how can the 
capital be obtained? 

Capital might be obtained by calling back Western capital- 
ists and asking them to supply it. But the backward peoples 
of Asia and Africa fear to turn over the building of their 
mew economies to the Western capitalists. They argue that in 
the past Western capitalists unbalanced their economies, kept 
them producers of cheap raw materials, exploited their labor, 
siphoned off much of their wealth to the West, and used 
economic penetration as an excuse for political penetration. 
It is precisely against these things that the native peoples of 
Asia and Africa are in revolt. In addition, it is doubtful 
whether Western private capital would be forthcoming in 
sufficient amounts to build in a hurry the expensive basic 
heavy industries and the power plants which are the founda- 
tions of modern industrialism. Unsettled conditions frighten 
Western private capital, and in any event these Western 
Capitalists are not much interested in big-scale development 
projects which require long periods of time before they can 
be profitable; instead, they are more interested in smaller 
projects which promise quicker returns. 

Another way backward peoples can get industrialization 
is to go all the way to totalitarian Communism. This probably 
is the most rapid, the surest, and the most self-reliant way to 
achieve an industrial revolution from scratch. A Communist 
society depends little on foreign aid. The Communists direct 
the entire economy toward accumulating capital goods swiftly 
They regiment labor, demand forced loans, control consump- 
tion, compel the collective saving of capital by denying the 
people all but the barest minimum of consumer goods in the 
period basic capital goods are being produced. The energies 
and savings of the whole population are poured into machines, 
tools, heavy industries like steel, hydro-electric plants, modern- 
ized communications and transportation. In a free society 
individuals save or do not save, depending on individual 
choices; and the savings of individuals go into the production 
of consumer goods or producer goods, again depending upon 
the choices of individuals. But in a Communist society, in- 
dividuals have no choices and they are compelled by govern- 
ment to save collectively and to pour their collective savings 
into capital goods and heavy industry. The methods are drastic, 
but industrialization proceeds at a rapid pace and usually 
on a planned schedule. True, the freedom of individuals is 
relentlessly and ruthlessly denied, but to backward peoples 
who have had few goods and little freedom, the promise of 
eventual economic abundance, of an abundance the backward 
society can itself produce with little help from the outside 
and in a relatively short time, makes a powerful appeal. 

There is still a third way that the under-developed people 
can achieve industrialization. This is the middle way between 
free-enterprise capitalism and Soviet Communism, the way of 
social democracy and democratic socialism, the way which 
builds the basic and heavy industries by the collective devices 
of government but which allows all other economic enter- 
prises to be operated by private enterprise, the way which 
goes more slowly than Communism and not so far as Com- 
munism but which seeks both industrialism and freedom 
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This is the way of Nehru in India and of Nehru’s many ad- 
mirers in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, and Indonesia. But this way 
requires considerable outside economic aid; it requires that 
long-time grants or loans for big-scale capital developments 
be provided by the governments of the advanced industrial 
countries to the new native governments of the backward 
peoples. Will these grants and loans be forthcoming in sufh- 
cient amounts to make possible the victory of the middle way? 

In short, because of the relative absence of native private 
capitalists and the drive of backward peoples for rapid in 
dustrialization, all of the anti-imperialist revolutions contain 
measures of native or indigenous collectivism, the building of 
industrial revolutions by the collective devices of government 
For this reason there is an ever-present tendency for the anti- 
imperialist revolutions to merge with Communist revolutions. 
This is what happened in China. In China, the anti-imperialist 
revolution of Sun Yat-sen, after decades of internal division 
and conflict, finally merged with the Communist revolution of 
Mao Tse-tung. But almost everywhere else in Asia, the situation 
has not yet reached the stage where a merger of anti-imperialist 
revolutions and Communist revolutions is inevitable or in 
any way necessary. There is a middle way possible in those 
vast areas of Asia still uncommitted, and the middle way will 
triumph over Communism if it is understood and adequately 
supported by the people and government of the United States. 

What must we Americans do in Asia to insure the triumph 
of the middle way, to insure that no more anti-imperialist 
revolutions and Communist revolutions merge, to insure the 
checking of Communism in whatever guise it appears, to in- 
sure the bringing of both liberty and the good things of 
modern life to Asia's millions now in mass revolt against the 
old order? I want to enumerate the things we Americans can 
do, to make my answers to these questions clear, specific, 
categorical. 

We Americans must intellectually understand ail facets 
of the anti-imperialist revolutions, particularly those having 
to do with the drive for rapid industrialization. We must 
resist all arguments that what happens among the backward 
peoples is none of our concern; we must parry the ridicule of 
a segment of American opinion which characterizes a con 
structive social policy in Asia as “globaloney” and “Afghan- 
istanism.” Wendell Willkie was eternally right when he said 
that our twentieth century world is one world 

We Americans must provide the backward peoples with 
our technological know-how and with the services of some 
of our best technicians and engineers. This is a phase of 
American policy fairly well understood and supported by 
Americans. 

Much more important, we must provide the new native 
governments of those nations which have not gone Communist 
with grants and long-time loans for big-scale capital develop 
ment projects. These loans must come from the American 
government to the new Asian and African governments. To 
Say that our economy of extraordinary opulen e cannot sustain 
such a program of big-scale economic aid is absurd. We can 
sustain such a program with relatively little personal sacrifice 
by Americans, and even the most extensive program contem 
plated will cost but a fraction of our military preparation an 


will be beyond price in value received if it lifts Asiatics out 
of their hardships and miseries, checks Communism, and 
helps prevent a third world war. There are many Americar 

who feel that to help Asiatic governments (rather than private 


individuals) build big-scale capital development projects is 
somehow a betrayal of free enterprise in the United States; but 
such is not the case, because the conditions which have 


free enterprise so successful in North America cannot be 
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duplicated in Asia. Historical developments and economic and 
uxial conditions are drastically different in Asia from what 
they are in America 

Remember that we Americans must offer much more eco- 
nomic aid to the uncommitted peoples than the Russians offer, 
- for the very essence of the Russian message is that a backward 
people who go communist do not need much foreign aid, 
that they can achieve through Communism an industrial 
revolution the self-reliant way like the Russians have done 
Therefore the Russians can say: “If you go Communist, you 
can get an industrial revolution from scratch and in a hurry 
by your own efforts and then you won't be dependent on 
foreign capital and foreign aid.” But we Americans can say: 
“Yes, our government will help your governments develop 
capital for heavy industries and power plants, and the non- 
Communist way, the middle way between free enterprise 
capitalism and Communism, is better because you will get 
not only industrialization without too much delay but also 
freedom.” 

However, if the Russians want to lend economic aid to 
the peoples and governments which have not gone Com- 
munist, then by all means let them do so; let us even encourage 
them to do so. I am of the opinion that non-Communist 
governments which raise the living standards of their people 
will strengthen themselves and make it more difficult for 
Communism to take hold. In other words, not only will Ameri- 
can economic aid to non-Communist native governments help 
check Communism, but Russian aid to non-<Communist native 
governments will also do the same thing! In my opinion, it 
is only when Russia gives economic aid to Communist 
governments and the Communist governments get the credit 
for raising living standards that Communism as a system 
benefits in popular opinion. When the rising living standards 
take place under non-Communist governments, then it is 
non-Communism that benefits, no matter from what source 
the economic aid comes. For instance, if the Russians want 
to lend credits to Egypt's non-Communist government for the 
building of a power plant on the Nile, let them do so—en- 
courage them to do so—for when the living standards of a 
people under a non-Communist government are raised, then 
the non-Communist cause is helped. And if the Russians 
should consent to join the United States in using the United 
Nations as the instrument for giving economic aid to the 
backward peoples, then that is all to the good, for whatever 
raises living standards among backward peoples will help 
check Communism, and will benefit the non-Communist 
cause, especially where the native governments getting the 
aid are non-Communist and these win the credit for con- 
sequent better living standards. 

Last week the Associated Press reported that the American 
Strate Department was contemplating cutting off all economic 
aid to governments which accepted Russian economic aid. 
It is difficule to find words capable of describing the stupidity 
and asininity of such a policy. In the first place it would 
be denying the new native governments their freedom; it 
would be the old language of imperialism, the language of 
superior to inferior. About this the new native governments 
ure extremely sensitive. And it would be ignoring the obvious 
face that anything that economically benefits the people of 
a non-Communist nation, no matter from what source the 
economic aid comes, benefits the non-Communist cause by 
making the people better satisfied and less likely to be drawn 
to the drastic totalitarian controls of Communism. 

However, the Russians are not likely to give non-Com- 
munist governments enough economic aid to allow them to 
enter successfully into the economic middle way; if the 
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economic middle way is successful—and its success against 
the pull of Communism is still far from determined—it will 
be largely because of American economic aid in helping the 
new native governments build their heavy capital-goods in- 
dustries. 

Let us beware of thinking that mere economic aid is enough. 
Mere economic aid is not enough. We must not neglect the 
intangible, the spiritual, considerations. We must show that we 
understand Asians and their problems, that we understand 
their anti-imperialist revolutions and their aspirations. The 
least we can do is to disentangle ourselves from all those 
elements in Asia which Asiatics, non-Communist Asiatics, 
regard as counter-revolutionary and reactionary. In the end we 
shall pay dearly for alliances with any rulers, leaders, or 
elements regarded by Asiatics, by non-Communist Asiatics, as 
the friends of the old order, as the friends of the big land- 
lords, the usurious money-lenders, the exploiters of the vil- 
lages and the poor. We must steer clear of such elements; we 
must identify American policy with the promises of the 
future and not with the miseries of the past. 

We must come to have a better understanding not only of 
the anti-imperialist revolutions but also of the history, phil- 
osophy, and cultural values of the Asian peoples. Our schools 
must give more attention to Asian history, religions, philoso- 
phy, art, social values, economies, and politics. We must 
respect Asians in the same way we respect Western Europeans. 
We must respect Asians as fellow human beings, as peoples 
with long and richly creative histories. There must be no color 
line. There must be no racism. There must be no vestige of the 
self-consciousness born of a hidden racism. There must be no 
trace of a feeling of superiority or condescension. Flattery and 
effusiveness can be as tell-tale signs of snobbishness as ar- 
rogance. And there must be no play-acting, no pretense; we 
Americans must genuinely and honestly like and respect the 
old colonial peoples now struggling to gain their rightful and 
just place in the world. 

We Americans must expect no immediately tangible re- 
turns for our economic aid. We must not expect the peoples 
to whom we give economic aid to come definitely over to “our 
side,” to become our military allies against the Communist 
powers. We can not bribe Asiatic peoples into becoming our 
allies. We must respect the neutralism of the uncommitted 
peoples to whom we give aid. We must respect their new 
sovereignty, their freedom of action. We must realize fully 
that we cannot dictate the policies of the new Asiatic govern- 
ments. Henceforth the policies of Asiatic countries will be 
made by the Asiatics themselves, and not by Americans, not by 
any Westerners. We still cannot rid ourselves of the notion 
that we Westerners can make policies for Asiatics. However, 
we had better rid ourselves of that notion, and rid ourselves of 
that notion at once. We may deplore some of the foreign 
policies the new Asiatic nations make for themselves, but 
we must be patient, we must maintain a “hands off” attitude. 
Conditions and economic aid wisely given, and not bribes, 
eventually will bring the new Asiatic governments, the now 
neutral Asiatic governments, closer to us. What we will gain 
by our economic aid and by our compassionate understanding 
will be the checking of Communism and the free election 
by the new Asiatic nations to follow, the path of liberty. Our 
gains may not be immediately perceived, but in the long pull 
of history they will be tremendous and they will be decisive. 

Not long ago I heard a prominent and sensitive Chinese, 
a man who had broken with both Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Chinese Communists, tell an audience of Americans that 
what we Americans lack is a real faith in our own democratic 
creed. There is much truth in this. We Americans have 
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grown rich and comfortable. We seem to be afraid of any 
revolutions abroad, even democratic and liberal revolutions 
We seem to prefer stability and the status quo, even if 
this means American alliances with feudalism, moth-eaten 
aristocracies, Graustarkian kings and princelings, war-lords, 
and rightist dictators. In this post-war world we have just 
barely missed establishing a kind of neo-Metternich system 
to prop ailing right-wing elements everywhere. At home 
we Americans seem to be primarily interested in making 
money, safeguarding our financial assets of the years of 
prosperity, and climbing into ever-higher income brackets. 
Our old hatred of injustice, our old sympathy for the under- 
dog, and our old passion for democracy seem to have waned 
Many of America’s leading intellectuals have espoused the 
cause of the “New Conservatism,” which essentially is a 
questioning of “mass democracy.” Many American intellectu- 
als now see in mass democracy the roots of all the ills of the 
modern world. Walter Lippmann’s latest book, The Publi 
Philosophy, is in the main a critique of the operations of 
mass democracy. Indeed, the New Conservatism probably is 
now the dominant philosophy in American universities and 
colleges. Buc almost everywhere else in the world there has 
been a movement toward greater mass participation in social, 
economic, and political matters. As we have seen, Asia is in 
the midst of vast popular revolutions known as the anti- 
imperialist revolutions. Asiatics are in revolt against the old 
order. We Americans cannot touch contemporary Asiatics 
spiritually by mere appeals to order and stability, by mere 
appeals to stop Communism. We need to go into Asia with 
our old hatred for oppression and tyranny and with our old 
passion for the underdog and for democracy and liberty. 

It is true, of course, that we Americans cannot export 
abroad our own brand of democracy in all its details. We 
cannot export the simon-pure, middle-class brand of Ameri- 
can democracy. Democracy in Asia cannot be linked to free- 
enterprise capitalism as it is in America; democracy in Asia 
must allow more room for collectivist devices. Perhaps 
democracy in Asia will have to be a kind of social democracy 
or democratic socialism. But what we Americans can do is 
to stand for the broad essentials of democracy—for popular 
participation in government and community decisions and 
for fundamental civil liberties and basic human rights—a 
flexible democracy adapted to historical realities and actual 
conditions and circumstances existing in Asia. 

The Russians say to Asiatics: “Adopt Communism and 
you will enjoy the blessings of a rapidly-achieved indus 
trialism.” But far better than that, we Americans can say to 
Asiatics: “We bring you the means of achieving rapid in- 
dustrialization, but we also bring you freedom. We want you 
to have both bread and freedom, the benefits of both indus 
trialism and liberty.” 

We Americans can also put ourselves into a position to 
say: “We oppose Western colonialism, but we also oppose 
Soviet satellitism.” The big non-Communist Asiatic countries, 
like India, Burma, and Indonesia, still do not think of 
satellitism as an evil compared to Western imperialism. They 
still do not equate satellitism with colonialism At the Bandung 
Conference last spring, representatives of the Asiatic and 
African nations adopted a ringing resolution denouncing 
colonialism but refused to denounce satellitism Many agreed 
that even when an Asiatic country went Communist, it went 
Communist largely because of indigenous conditions within 
the country and not because of pressure from outside, not 
because of pressure from Russia or China. But when once 
the Asiatic peoples are free from all Western imperialism, 
then they will look with a more critical eye at all signs of 
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satellitism, at all signs of Russian or Chinese influence in 


the Communist movements of Asiatic countries. 


America’s military and diplomatic representatives and 


America’s technicians who are sent to Asia should be more 
than mere specialists. In addition to their technical qualifica 
tions, they should be the kind of individuals who genuinely 
like people, who have a feel for foreign attitudes and cultures, 
who understand the nature of the anti-imperialist revolutions, 
who have the ability to absorb experience vicariously, who 
believe passionately in democracy and human rights, and who 
have the flexibility to adapt fundamental democratic and 
libertarian concepts to different historical developments and 
different cultural situations. 

America’s top political leaders should use their unrivaled 
positions of influence to interpret the United States to Asia 
and to interpret Asia to the United States. Our leaders 
should make broad appeals to cultural understanding, to the 
human heart, to idealism and humanitarianism. Traditionally 
Americans have been sympathetic to the underdog, to those 
fighting their way up to a better life. The spectacle of Asia’s 
millions throwing off their yokes and miseries of centuries 
and fighting for the right to enjoy the human decencies our 
modern age has to offer can be made an appealing one, even 
a thrilling one, to most Americans. When the struggle in 
Asia is seen in this historical perspective, we Americans will 
cease thinking in terms of merely bribing peoples to join 
“our side” and instead we Americans will spontaneously win 
the hearts of Asiatics by the help we will give them out of 
sheer human considerations. 

Let us remember that the two times American influence 
abroad was greatest was when Woodrow Wilson in the First 
World War and when Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Second 
World War were making impassioned appeals to the minds 
and hearts of plain people everywhere in the world. What 
a rewarding thing it would be if President Eisenhower could 
travel to Rangoon and Calcutta and New Delhi, personally 
appear before hundreds of thousands of Asia's uncommitted 
peoples, and reveal that warm and genial humanity he dis 
plays at press interviews and diplomatic conferences! The 
stereotyped image of the rich and smug American, the image 
Asiatics too often have of Americans, would then give way 
to the truer image of the pe rceptive and warmly S} Oontancous 
American. 

Now it is only too true that it has taken us Americans a 
long time to understand the importance of power and of 
power politics in international relations. Until we American 
were catapulted into the leadership of the non-Soviet world 
in 1945, we tended to put too much emphasis on legalisms 
moral uplift, cosmic creeds, and crusading zeal. In the past 
ten years or so we have learned, slowly and the hard way 
the tremendous significance in international relations of sheer 
power; and we must by no means un-learn that lesson. But 
now we have embraced power politics with the passion of the 
convert. We seem to think that power and power alone 
lecisive in international relations. It is high time we learne 
that other factors besides power are important 


or re-learned 
in international! relations. It is high time that we comvined 
wise social politics with power politics. More, it is high time 
that we combined with power politics and wise social politics 
some other factors in international relations such as human 
and humane considerations, emotional appeals, crusading zeal 
In short it is high time that we returned to those things 
which we once did so well in international! relations and 
now do so poorly. However, we should not rely alone on the 
intangible factors, either; these should be intelligently com 


bined with all of the other elements of international! relations 
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If it is to touch reality at all points, foreign policy, like 
history and life itself, must avoid a single-track approach and 
be positively and avowedly pluralistic. Foreign policy must 
combine military preparations, diplomacy, power politics, 
balance of power, military alliances, social politics, collective 
security, ideological weapons, human and humane considera- 
tions, emotional appeals, and crusading zeal. Ir must combine 
the economic and the psychological, the materialistic and 
the idealistic, the pragmatic and the crusading, force and 
persuasion 

It has been said that a nation’s foreign policy is nothing 
short of a nation’s whole culture, that foreign policy is the 
face of a people's culture. We Americans have been showing 
the world a distorted and misleading face. Until about a 
decade ago we displayed to the world our naive innocence, 
our goo-goo moralism, our excessive crusading zeal. Since 
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then we have been showing our brass-hat attitudes, our Bab- 
bittry, our slick advertising stereotypes, our pat middle-class 
conformity, our bureaucratic dullness. It is now time to show 
the world that side of the American character and tradition 
which gives us Americans most pride and which will inspire 
love and confidence for America in large parts of the world— 
that unique blend of idealism and salry common sense which 
we find in Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Al Smith, 
Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and Will Rogers. 

A New Departure in American foreign policy which under- 
stands and exploits the many-faceted nature of international 
relations and which appeals to the peoples of the world 
through a blend of idealism and earthy common sense, which 
is America’s richest national heritage, can—even at this late 
date—win a world for freedom. 


German Legal Problems, 
National and International 


THE INVIOLABLE FOUNDATIONS ON WHICH ALONE A LEGAL SYSTEM CAN BE BUILT 
By HEINZ L. KREKELER, German Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered om the occasion of the commencement exercises, Xavier University, Cincimnats, Ohio, June 6, 1956 


President O'Connor, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle 
men 
ET ME express to you first my profound gratitude for the 
signal honor which you confer on me today by award- 
ing me the honorary degree of a doctor of laws. My 
gratitude and my pleasure at receiving this award have many 
causes. | am happy because an institution directed by the Jesuit 
Fathers:has honored me thus. Since I took up my work in the 
United States our relations with your sister universities have 
been especially fruitful and happy. In 1953, Georgetown 
University conferred an honorary degree on our revered Chan- 
cellor and in the following year the same honor was extended 
to the State Secretary of the German Foreign Office, Professor 
Hallstein, who once was a visiting Professor at Georgetown 
for a year. Last year I received at Creighton University the 
Alpha Sigma Nu Society's annual award for 1955. 

Today's occasion will strengthen the bond between us in a 
manner of whose significance I am deeply conscious. The 
honor which you confer upon the representative of Germany 
is also meant for his country and his people. To me it shows 
how close the bonds of friendship and understanding be- 
tween the American and the German people have become. 
I accept the honor in this humble spirit. 

1 am sure you will allow me a personal remark on this 
occasion. When I began my studies in 1925, I chose the field 
of chemistry. But never in my life have I regarded the choice 
of a profession as an obligation to concentrate on this profes- 
sion to the exclusion of everything else. On the contrary, | 

gree with all those who believe that a specialized training 
should be founded on a good general education of the kind 
that our universities aim at in their “studium generale.” I 
have inherited this concept from my father. He—a lawyer by 
profession—had a deep interest in the natural sciences. In 
daily living with him I gained an insight into legal problems 


for which I am even now much indebted to him. 
I witnessed how my father—who out of conviction had 
dedicated all his strength and all his ability to the service of 


law—suffered when an usurper abandoned the rule of law 





in my country and forced upon it a regime of injustice and 
crime. Another thing I learned at that time: it is not the forms 
of law which matter—for these were largely maintained under 
the regime of despotism—but the inviolable foundations on 
which alone a legal system deserving the name can be built. 

Permit me now to present some thoughts—the result of 
experiences which I have had in the years since the end of 
the war—which are concerned with the law in three different 
respects. Firstly, there is the constitution by which the German 
people in 1949 provided themselves with a legal foundation 
for their national and political existence. Secondly, there are 
the problems arising from the fact that millions of my 
countrymen as a result of the partition of my country are 
deprived of their basic rights. And thirdly, there is the signi- 
ficance of legal institutions in our efforts to integrate Europe. 
You will understand that in ranging over such a wide field I 
cannot deal exhaustively with my subject. But instead I think 
I can show you certain general lines which in a more detailed 
discussion might even be concealed rather than revealed. 

Twice during the present century the German people have 
given themselves a new constitution. I have already mentioned 
the year 1949. Thirty years earlier, in 1919, the German 
National Assembly met and created the Weimar Constitution. 
This was a work of idealism. After the collapse of the mon- 
archy the German people engaged in an ardent endeavor to 
give their state a new form based on democratic principles 
and social justice. The best intentions and the wisest thoughts 
of the makers of the constitution, however, could not prevent 
the usurper from seizing absolute power in 1933. 

You will understand that in 1949 the question was carefully 
examined as to the weaknesses in the Weimar constitution 
which may have enabled the usurper to break down the 
barriers set up by the constitution, to undermine the existing 
rule of law from within and to abuse its institutions for his 
own devilish designs. I believe that the historian, viewing 
these events from a greater distance than we can, will reach 
the conclusion that the 1919 constitution—however great 
the idealism which inspired it and however intelligent many 
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of its detailed provisions were—lacked one thing: the wisdom 
of foresight. That is the wisdom which moved the Founding 
Fathers of the United States, notwithstanding their profound 
belief in man’s right to self-determination, nevertheless to 
take into account his defects by building judiciously and care 
fully a system of checks and balances into the Constitution 
of the United States. The Weimar Constitution failed to do 
this adequately. It provided safeguards neither against frequent 
and arbitrary change of government nor against the abuse of 
power. Although guided by the concept of the republican and 
democratic state, it failed sufficiently to take into account the 
rights of the individual citizen. 

I think one can say that the makers of the 1949 constitu- 
tion did not ignore the lessons of history. The new constitu- 
tion has already passed its test. Under its aegis our country has 
had a stable government during the decisive early years of 
reconstruction. When the German parliament, the Bundestag, 
passed the armed forces legislation it proved by the degree of 
emphasis with which it insisted on the institution of civilian 
control in the new German armed forces that it feels itself 
bound by the spirit of this new constitution. 

The spirit of this constitution is expressed in the very first 
words of the preamble which states that “the German people 
has enacted this Basic Law conscious of its responsibility 
before God and Men.” Then follow articles 1 to 19 which 
contain the basic rights. The contrast to the preceding dictator- 
ship of Hitler could not be expressed more clearly than in the 
first words of Article 1, Paragraph 1: “The dignity of man is 
inviolable.” But most important of all, from the point of 
view of constitutional law, is the provision that “the following 
basic rights bind the legislature, the executive and the judiciary 
as directly enforceable law.” On this point the makers of the 
constitution of 1949 intentionally went beyond the Weimar 
Constitution. Indeed, the latter contained similar provisions, 
but essentially they were merely of declamatory importance. I 
think I would consider the statement that the newly formu- 
lated basic rights are directly enforceable law as the most im- 
portant advance on the Weimar Constitution. It provides a 
safeguard which far more than any detailed provision offers 
direct protection against the possibility that ever again an 
usurper can impose his will on the nation. 

To explain this point I should like to recall a personal ex- 
perience which I had during the years of my membership in 
the state parliament at Duesseldorf. The approximately 200 
members of this parliament included 28 Communist deputies. 
Two of these Communists sat on each parliamentary commit- 
tee. For several years my colleagues and I in the democratic 
parliamentary groups thus had an opportunity to acquaint our- 
selves by means of daily contact with the Communists’ way of 
thinking. This was certainly not a pleasant experience, but it 
was assuredly an invaluable one. I learned then that the point 
of departure in the Communist theory of the state is that the 
will of the people is established as something absolute. Only 
where the popular will is absolute and unrestricted can it pave 
the way for a dictatorship. An absolutely sovereign popular 
will can also surrender and thereby destroy itself. A people, 
however, who profess—as is stated in Article 1, Paragraph 2 
—"inviolable and inalienable human rights as the basis of 
every community, of peace and of justice in the world” 
acknowledge thereby that their power ends where these human 
rights begin. 

I beg you, my friends, to regard this not just as a theory of 
constitutional law. We have come to know its truth through 
bitter experience and million-fold suffering, and we have 
drawn from it the conclusions expressed in the Basic Law of 
1949. They constitute a clear rejection of the theory of power 
as a basis of law. Only a people conscious of its responsibility 
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before God and Men can safeguard the future of its dem- 
ocratic institutions—safeguard it even against creeping sub- 
jection by means of demagogic influence on the mass of the 
people whose understanding and resistance has been weakened 
by misery and distress. Such safeguards designed to prevent 
calamity must, however, go with positive, regulating features 
if a body politic is to make healthy progress. 

The first precondition for this is orderly and stable govern- 
ment which ensures continuity of administration and guaran- 
tees that the government is able to conduct its business free 
from the pressure of special interests during the period for 
which it has been given a mandate by the people. Economic 
stability, too, depends not least on this prerequisite. There are 
several methods to accomplish this. One of them is to apply 
an electoral system which ensures eo ipso through the election 
to parliament a stable majority for forming a government. We 
have to disregard the example of the United States because it 
cannot be applied to the form of parliamentary government 
generally practiced in Europe. There have been some, however, 
who advocated—after the experience of the last decades—the 
introduction in Germany of an electoral system such as the 
British. This, however, proved not to be feasible. 

In the Federal Republic a system has been maintained 
which, subject to a few modifications, is based essentially on 
the principle of proportional representation and thereby 
facilitates the formation of smaller parties. But with a good 
sense of moderation the fateful extreme of the Weimar period 
was avoided—the way was not opened to political disintegra 
tion. A clause stipulating that only those parties can claim 
seats in parliament which either poll five per cent of the votes 
or succeed in having a candidate elected on a direct ballot in at 
least three constituencies ensures that according to the laws 
of probability as a rule not more than six parties will be 
represented in parliament. 

Even that would be too many, however, if provision had 
not been made that the majority among these parties at any 
time must join forces to form a government. This is done by 
the requirement that parliament must elect a head of govern 
ment at the beginning of each new legislative period. This 
head of government then forms his cabinet. The decisive 
point, however, is that he cannot be overthrown by a vote of 
no confidence. Parliament, nevertheless, is at any time entitled 
to reconsider its choice by electing another person as Chan 
cellor. This is called a “constructive vote of no confidence.” 
In this manner a considerable measure of governmental 
stability has indeed been achieved without giving up the tradi 
tion. which is well-established in Germany, of providing 
smaller groupings with an opportunity for parliamentary re 
presentation. 

The experience, of which this is the consequence, was that 
in the Weimar era extremists on the right and left, Com 
munists and National-Socialists, combined to overthrow the 
government although they were unable to form a new govern 
ment. The resulting frequent changes of government ulti 
mately led to the attrition of democracy in the Weimar period 
We should never forget that in Germany the Communists 
wherever possible worked hand-in-glove with the Nationa! 
Socialists to overthrow the democratic regime. Stalin's pact 
with Hitler is paralleled in the internal and parliamentary 
history of the Weimar Republic. This pact thus cannot be 
looked upon merely as an isolated phenomenon of Soviet 
policy. 

There is a great deal of discussion abroad as to whether the 
continuity of democracy was really assured in Germany. Fre 
quently, individual personalities are also discussed in 
connection. Apart from the fact that I cannot possibly enter 
into such a debate, I should like to point out that it is danger 


this 
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ous to found the future of a nation exclusively on personali- 
ties. German history offers examples of this. Emperor Fred- 
erick III, the son-in-law of Queen Victoria, died of cancer in 
1888, after a reign of 99 days. As a result the reins of govern- 
ment passed into the hands of his very young son and the 
plans of his father for the evolution of constitutional mon- 
archy in Germany were not put into practice. The hopes of 
many Germans for gradual constitutional development towards 
lemocratic forms—hopes based on the personality of the far- 
sighted Frederick I1l—were not fulfilled. 

Democracy is in need of forceful and inspiring personalities 
and receives from them the strongest impulses—as the Ger- 
man people have so happily experienced under the presidency 
of Theodor Heuss and the administration of Chancellor 
Adenauer. The future of democracy, however, cannot be based 
on individuals. There must always be a number of personalities 
of adequate capacity and stature available among whom those 
who have to choose, if necessary, can make their selection. The 
continuity of the state, then, should rest on two pillars. One 
consists in the constitutional institutions which exclude the 
usurpation of key positions and which ensure the stability of 
governmental succession after every legislative’ period. The 
other pillar consists in the common objectives professed by a 
nation. I aim certain that we in the new Germany have firmly 
built continuity on these twin foundations. 

But in this context I should like to say this quite candidly: 
The anxious questions which our friends sometimes address to 
is with regard to the continuity of democratic conditions in 
Germany have their cause, to my mind, in the impression of 
the foreign observer that the German people appear to be in 
a constant state of “departure.” I will not dispute that this 
impression is justified. It must not, however, be misinterpreted. 
The German people cannot offer the same picture of tran- 
quility, detachment and calm as other happier nations. It would 
be unnatural if this were so and surely a bad omen. How could 
it be otherwise than that the effects of a country’s partition 
into two unequal parts should make themselves felt at every 
moment. I should like to dwell on this a little longer. 

The German people desire the restoration of their national 
unity. They appeal to their friends and allies to support them 
in their wish for reunification by peaceful means. We are 
grateful that we enjoy this support. We do not ask you to 
help us in solving a geographical question. Nor is reunifica- 
tion exclusively a political problem. The demand for unity 
arises as a direct consequence of these basic rights laid down 
in our constitution and which you, too, have made the founda- 
tion of your national life. Our right to present this claim is 
expressed in the preamble of the Basic Law. It states that the 
German people living in those states which today form the 
Federal Republic “also acted on behalf of those Germans to 
whom participation was denied.” And it further states that 
“the entire German people is called on to achieve by free 
self-determination the unity and freedom of Germany.” 

We declare this because we know that it is only the 
violation of human rights, the suppression of the right of self- 
determination which prevent the reunification of the German 
people. Once these rights are restored, the restoration of na- 
tional unity will follow automatically; for the German Catas- 
trophe—as the President of the Bundestag recently said—has 
not wiped out but deepened rather the awareness of the 
natural unity of the Germans in good times and in bad. 

As a human rights problem, however, the demand for re- 
unification is lifted far above the level at which selfish national 
aims are pursued; it becomes the concern of all those people 
who believe in human rights as an inalienable part of man’s 
dignity and who also know that there is a human duty to help 
one’s brothers and sisters who are deprived of these rights. It 
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would be a poor testimony to the character of the German 
people if they did not again and again raise their voice to urge 
that these rights be implemented. 

This unrest which our friends feel when they stay in Ger- 
many or when they hear German voices is a good and healthy 
one. It is not an obstacle to the stability of our democratic 
institutions. Rather, one would be justified in saying that 
one must doubt their firm foundations if the German people 
complacently forget their brothers and sisters in distress. And 
the same applies, correspondingly, to the right to the home- 
land which one must concede to those people who were ex- 
pelled from regions in which their ancestors have dwelt for 
centuries. 

Reunification is a question of law and because it is, the 
tension in East and West relations—so evident in Europe in 
particular—will be removed only when these most elementary 
demands have been met. 

We are conscious, however,—and we will not forget it in 
our concentration on special German problems—that fulfill- 
ment of our wishes would only restore that condition in 
Europe which, while not the cause, has certainly provided the 
fertile soil for the calamitous events under which the whole 
world is suffering today. I fully agree with Secretary of State 
Dulles in his constant reminders that it would be incompre- 
hensible if the greatest fire hazard in Europe would not finally 
be removed. And this hazard he sees in the disintegration and 
division into many small and medium-sized sovereign entities. 
Only the integration of Europe can provide a firm basis for 
the political, social and economic future of this continent. Only 
then will Europe cease being a friend in distress and become 
instead a strong ally of the United States. 

Theoretically there are many possibilities for an integra- 
tion of Europe. One could very well conceive an integration 
of Europe's economic and social resources without a surrender 
of sovereign rights. Freedom of personal movement, reciproc- 
ity of social benefits, full convertibility of currencies, free 
movement of capital, abolition of customs and of other trade 
restrictions—all these might be instrumental in that direction. 

We must not forget, however, that prior to the first world 
war there existed already a large degree of economic integra- 
tion. Economic activity was in every respect unfettered. And 
there existed also a considerable freedom of personal move- 
ment. But we should never forget that all this was lost the 
moment war started between the nations concerned. One need 
not even think of an armed conflict. It would be enough for a 
government or a parliament to decide, in a momentary 
economic difficulty, to isolate itself again from the neighbor- 
ing countries—to demolish the carefully erected structure of 
integration achieved through years of painstaking effort. 


For this reason, in the light of historic experiences, we need 
an integration under supranational institutions, of which the 
European Community for Coal and Steel can be only the 
first step. Let us not underestimate what has been achieved so 
far. With the ratification of the agreement on the so-called 
Schuman Plan there was established, for the first time since the 
era of Charlemagne, a law court with jurisdiction over a 
large part of Europe. This implies a transfer of a very essential 
factor or component of sovereignty to a European government. 

At the end of this development, however, there will and 
there must be a European parliament. Only thus can we ensure 
that those parts of national sovereignty transferred to the 
community will not pass from the hands of the national 
parliaments into those of a European bureaucracy. Only by 
placing supranational sovereignty into the hands of directly 
elected representatives of the European nations can we do 
justice to the democratic system. Only thus can we prevent the 
supranational institutions from becoming rigid, and assure 
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their constant development. 

The makers of the Basic Law have not only anticipated such 
an evolution but they have done everything—as far as our 
participation is concerned—to facilitate and to simplify it. 
Article 24 provides that the Federation may by ordinary legis- 
lation—which does not require the qualified two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary for amending the Constitution—transfer 
sovereign powers to international institutions. And further, in 
Article 25, it is stated, that “the general rules of public inter- 
national law form part of the Federal law. They take pre- 
cedence over the laws and directly create rights and duties for 
the inhabitants of the Federal territory.” As the President of 
our Bundestag put it very clearly, we have renounced the idea 
of the national state from the bottom of our hearts. 
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Behind the complicated legal forms by which a greater unity 
is established in the European sphere there stands the resolve 
of the participating nations to substitute gradually and cau- 
tiously for the limited ties established by international agree- 
ments—however long their duration may be—irrevocably con- 
stituted institutions. 

Living under the dark shadows of dictatorship men expert- 
ence a perversion of law. The dictator claims that law is what 
serves the people, meaning that law is what serves himself 
Thus law is degraded to a tool. In a free society, by contrast, 
law can flow only from justice. It is the concrete realization of 
Law, thus conceived, transcends national boundaries 
meaning.— "Justitia fundamentum 


justice 
and has a 
regnorum. 
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America’s Destiny 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION OR CLASS STRUGGLE 


Address Delwered By LOUIS WALDMAN, consultant on labor-management matters for some forty years; former Presi 

dent of the Brooklyn Bar Assn.; a member of the Executive Committee of the New York State Bar Association; a Truste¢ 

of the Bklyn. Bar Assn.; a former Vice-President of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York; and a former 
Chairman of the Committee on American Citizenship of the American Bar Assn. 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of The Sheldon-Claire Organization, Chicago, Illinois, June 15, 1956 


AM happy to have been invited by President Lew Shalett 

to speak before you tonight. You are pioneers in a move- 

ment for adult education in the labor-management field. 
And education in labor-management cooperation is one of the 
most important and constructive contributions of this mid- 
twentieth century. 


I. 


The subject of my address tonight is AMERICA’S DES- 
TINY: LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION OR 
CLASS STRUGGLE. I have selected this subject with a view 
to underscoring certain aspects of our industrial and social 
life which we can ignore only at our peril. In the unfolding of 
this American Destiny, men and women doing the type of 
work performed by the Sheldon-Claire organization are in a 
position to play a crucial role. 

To say that America is at the cross-roads is to utter a com- 
monplace. We in common with the other nations of the 
Western world have been at the crossroads for at least a full 
generation. 

On November 6th, 1955 at a meeting held in Moscow to 
commemorate the 38th anniversary of the October Bolshevik 
Revolution, the Soviet Union, through Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
its First Deputy Premier, declared in a major foreign policy 
pronouncement that communism will triumph this century 
throughout the world. Mr. Kaganovich said 

“If the 19th century was a century of capitalism, the 
20th century is a century of the triumph of socialism and 
communism.” 

This declaration was coupled with the following warning 
“No one will ever be able to break the close bonds linking 
the Soviet people with the broad people's masses, with the 
working class of all countries of the world.” 

We have been familiar for some time with the communist 
boast that capitalism is doomed and that the triumph of com- 
munism is inevitable, being so decreed by history. But rarely 
have we been challenged by a high Soviet official with such a 
blunt statement of the timetable. 


Unfortunately, this dismal prophecy may well prove correct 
if our nation, as the leader of the non-communist Western 
world, falters in its purpose, becomes confused and divided 
or fails properly to evaluate the nature of the enemy and the 
influences let loose by it. We must never forget that in less 
than thirty-eight years the communist dictatorship has not 
only established complete control over the giant Russian nation 
but has also spread its power through China, Indo-China, and 
other parts of Asia, and has included within its orbit Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Latvia 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and now perhaps Yugoslavia 

So many billions being poured into our 
military bastions; so much energy is being devoted to tracking 
down espionage and 
all quite necessary 
pal weapon 


of dollars ar 


other Communist criminal activities 


that we tend .o ignore the enemy's princi 


II 
THE PRINCIPAL WEAPON OF WORLD COMMUNISM Is THI 
CLASS STRUGGLI 


In utilizing this weapon the communist apparatus is able 
to exploit the fact that the principles of the class struggle 
have been part of the education of millions of Americans and 
hundreds of millions of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians 
Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch, Belgians and Swiss—in 
word, all of our principal allied and a 
we call the Western bloc—not to speak of the JUNTrIES 
within the Soviet sphere of domination. This edu 
back over a century and has permeated the culture of the en 
tire Western world. 

Nothing fundamental or effective has been or is being done 
to meet this threat or to neutralize the influence 
the permeation of class-struggle education in 
sociologic, political and economic thinking 


sociated powers in what 
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One hundred and eight years ago, in the year 1848, there 
was first published the Communist Manifesto by Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels. This Manifesto opens with the following 
words: 
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“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggles.” 

Che Manifesto then continues: 

“Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into 
two great hostile camps, into two great classes, directly 
facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.” 

While these declarations are cast in terms of a philosophy 
of history, for over a century they have served as far more 
than a mere academic historical thesis. They have been a call 
to action; a plan of campaign; a means of attaining victory. 

Forty years later, when the Manifesto had already become a 
bible for social and political action, Frederick Engels, its co- 
author, emphasized the importance of the Manifesto’s opening 
declaration in the following words: 

“The whole history of mankind (since the dissolution 
of primitive tribal society, holding land in common 
ownership) has been a history of class struggles, contests 
between exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed 
classes; that the “history of these class struggles forms a 
series of evolution in which, now-a-days, a stage has been 
reached where the exploited and oppressed class—the 
proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation from the 
sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the bour- 
geoisie—without, at the some time, and once and for 
all, emancipating society at large from all exploitation, 
oppression, class distinctions al class struggles.” 

With the coming of the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 new 
and dangerous forces came into the world. The communist 
movement now had a base from which to operate, a gigantic 
nation with tremendous resources to manipulate. Breathing 
the philosophy of force and violence, of lawlessness and dic- 
tatorship, the communists began to read the words of the 
Communist Manifesto in shriller and more ominous tones. 
The transition was easily made from “class struggle” into 
“class war” and from “class war” into “civil war.” And the 
class struggle doctrine became the justification for class rule, 
for the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
ind for the ruthless elimination of all those designated as 
“class enemies.” 

This doctrine covers a multitude of sins, the most venal 
being the conditioning of men’s minds to an acceptance of 
the most despotic of tyrannies in history—the Communist 
Police State. 

For the past thirty-eight years the concept of class strug- 
gie and civil war has been dinned into the ears of millions 
of people in accents most emphatic and determined, and 
through mass media of communications unequalled in all his- 
tory. At present the Kremlin can boast truthfully that the 
communist philosophy governs countries with over 
800,000,000 souls. It is true that many of these people are 
unwilling subjects of that rule, but the tragic fact remains 
that once communism is allowed a foothold in a nation’s gov- 
ernment, that nation has reached the point of no return. It has 
made a mistake that cannot be corrected, a step both irre- 
trievable and irreversible. 

The communist transition from class struggle to class and 
civil war is not limited to civil war within one nation or any 
particular nation. Communists regard international war be- 
tween communist and non-communist nations as a form of 
civil war. Under this doctrine, the communist adherents in the 
non-communist countries owe their allegiance to the com- 
munist side, not to that of their own country. It is in this 
context that the communists carry on both their cold and 
their hoc wars. It is for this reason, that the communist 
parties the world over are truly fifth columns. And it is in 
this background that Kaganovich’s statement that “no one will 
ever be able to break the close bonds linking the Soviet 
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people with the broad people’s masses, with the working 
class of all peoples of the world” must be understood by us 
just as it is certain to be understood by the communists and 
their followers. 

The subject under consideration has special urgency for 
Americans today because of the most recent developments in 
Moscow, designed to revive and intensify the class struggle 
weapon to create internal disorder and dissension and thus 
bring about Communism in the Twentieth Century. My sur- 
vey of these recent events and my evaluation of them will, I 
hope, help you and all other Americans concerned in streng- 
thening our own democratic weapons for the unity of our 
people and the advancement of our prosperity. 

Unlike some of our nation’s leaders, I do not think we can 
derive any comfort from the developments at the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party held in February, 1956. 
A great deal of confusion and bewilderment has been created 
by those developments, and many of our experts, both in and 
out of government, seem to be unable to make up their minds 
what the present Soviet line portends for us and our future. 

In this confusion and bewilderment lies Russia's strength 
and our sad weakness. 

Some of our leaders talk about Russia’s new look. Some— 
and these include our Secretary of State and the President him- 
self—think that the so-called new look is the result of Russia's 
weakness. I believe that both of these concepts—that Russia 
has adopted any significant new look and that this supposed 
change results from Soviet weakness—represent mere wishful 
thinking. 

What the Communists’ 20th Congress actually unveiled was 
not a new look but a mew offensive against the United States 
and the entire non-communist world. To be sure a shift in 
party line has taken place on the weapons to be used, but not 
on the basic objective or the basic target. There will be no 
relaxation in the battle against Western civilization and 
against our country as its acknowledged and most powerful 
leader. 

The speeches at the 20th Congress were heavily laden, of 
course, with communist jargon, but insofar as our country is 
concerned, Communist Party Chief Khrushchev had these 
very plain words to say: 

“Of course in countries where capitalism is still strong 
and where it controls an enormous military and police 
machine, the serious resistance of the reactionary forces 
is inevitable. 

“There the transition to socialism will proceed amid con- 
ditions of an acute revolutionary struggle.” 

Mr. Khrushchev then outlined the role of the communist 
fifth column during this period of what he euphemistically 
calls “transition.” 

Lest comfort is sought to be derived from the sensational 
publication of Mr. Khrushchev’s speech viciously attacking 
Joseph Stalin, I desire to make one strong warning to my 
countrymen. To treat that attack as a softening or change of 
heart on the part of the present Soviet leaders, would be fatal. 

Everything Khrushchev said in his speech concerning Stalin, 
he and his colleagues knew since Stalin’s death. Yet, on 
November 6, 1955, less than four months before Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of his predecessor, Kaganovich had this to say: 

“After Lenin's death, the Bolshevik Party, which he 
created under the leadership of its Central Committee 
and the true comrade-in-arms of Lenin, the great Stalin, 
successfully carried out Lenin's plan.” (Emphasis sup- 
plied) 

Kaganovich’s speech was made on behalf of his govern- 
ment and the Communist Party and in the presence of Khrush- 
chev and the other Russian leaders. It is unthinkable that 
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the Party leaders did not pass upon and approve Kaganovich’'s 
speech. 

But, if, as Kaganovich said, Lenin's plan was carried out 
by “the great Stalin”, “the true comrade-in-arms of Lenin” 
then Khrushchev’s description of Stalin as a brute, half-mad, 
savage, power-crazy despot, must be part of a colossal hoax 
and fraud. 

Certainly the record of Stalin’s crimes bears out the 
Khrushchev accusations with something to spare. The point 
I make is not that Stalin was innocent of the charges but 
rather that we must dispel most emphatically the illusion 
that the Kremlin leaders have shown any change of heart. 

Khrushchev's explanation that the new line is based upon 
“collective leadership” as against the cult of hero worship of 
a single leader, is nothing but a hollow mockery. For in 
the very same speech, every second sentence glorifies Nicolai 
Lenin as a miracle worker. If Lenin can be deified why not 
Stalin or a later successor. The answer must be sought else- 
where than in this claimed repudiation of the single leader 
cult. 

Our wishful thinkers also feel that because Khrushchev 
attacked the Stalin purges, there has been a change of heart 
on the use of terror and violence by the Soviet leaders. But, 
that too is refuted by Khrushchev’s own speech. For in de- 
nouncing Stalin, the present Communist chieftain said: 

“Stalin’s report at the February-March Central Committee 
Plenum in 1937, ‘Deficiencies of party work and methods 
for the liquidation of the Trotskyites and other two- 
facers’, contained an attempt at theoretical justification 
of the mass terror policy under the pretext that as we 
march forward toward socialism class war must allegedly 
sharpen. Stalin asserted that both history and Lenin taught 
him this. 

“Actually, Lenin taught that the application of revolu- 
tionary violence is necessitated by the resistance of the 
exploiting classes, and this referred to the era when the 
exploiting classes existed and were powerful. 

° ° ° 


“This terror was actually directed not at the remnants 
of the defeated exploiting classes but against the honest 
workers of the party and of the Soviet state.” 

Here and in other portions of his speech, Khrushchev 
makes clear that “revolutionary violence” is permissible and 
justified if directed at the “exploiting classes”. And the 
exploiting classes, my friends, means all the non-communists. 

What then is the explanation of the Khrushchev speech? 

To me as a lawyer it seems like a carefully prepared 
defense of justifiable homicide against a possible imminent 
pending charge by somebody in the know that Stalin was 
murdered. And judging by the timing, I would say that the 
necessity for such a defense did not arise until after Kagano- 
vich’s declaration of November 6, 1955 that the “great 
Stalin” was the “true comrade-in-arms of Lenin” and “suc- 
cessfully carried out Lenin’s plan”. 

The Communist Party’s 20th Congress was significant to 
Americans in other respects. Included in the “new” party 
program was that old stand-by, the united front. The united 
front is the younger brother of the doctrine of peaceful 
co-existence. Whereas the latter applies to the nations, the 
former operates in the trade union movement and among 
communist and socialist political parties everywhere. The 
united front is the chosen instrument for penetration of the 
non-communist world and for intensification of the class 
struggle. 

The revival of this tactic, which has many times in the 
past led to the downfall of non-communist governments, is 
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of the greatest danger to us in the United States, to the other 
Western nations, to the uncommitted Asian countries, and 
to large areas in the Middle East. More dynamite is packed in 
this weapon than in an arsenal of hydrogen bombs. To 
meet it—to defeat the communist boast that their philosophy 
will control the world in the 20th century—we in the United 
States must understand the nature of the enemy, we must 
educate our people in the falsity of its propaganda and in 
the menace of its tactics, and, above all, we must develop 
positive programs to meet effectively and successfully the 
challenge that has been thrown out to us. 


III. 

It would be a mistake to think that the proponents of the 
class struggle in America have to break new ground by 
spreading their doctrine among a people previously unpre- 
pared for it. On the contrary, for the better part of a century 
the class struggle doctrine has been spread among large 
numbers of men and women. Here, as in other countries, 
the avant garde has embraced this doctrine and propagated it. 

Nor has its acceptance been limited to communists. Many 
non-communists who are honestly repelled at the violence 
and brutality of the Soviet regime, accept either consciously 
or unconsciously the basic philosophy of the inevitable war 
between classes. 

As applied to the United States, at its present stage of 
development, the class struggle doctrine holds that American 
society is divided into two main classes, the working class 
and the capitalist class; that there is an irreconcilable conflict 
between these two classes; that this conflict is inherent in our 
present day society; and that the struggle between the classes 
is sometimes overt and violent and sometimes hidden or even 
unconscious. According to this doctrine: (1) the employers 
profits are greater in proportion as the workers’ wages are 
smaller, and vice-versa; (2) there is a natural desire of the 
employer for a greater share of the dollar produced by business 
enterprise and an equally strong desire of the workers for 
a greater share of the same dollar; and (3) this conflict 
creates and perpetuates an irreconcilable class struggle. 

This doctrine, not only in our country, but the world over, 
has given rise to an elaborate philosophy calling for the 
organization of workers’ political parties to aid in the 
economic struggle—a struggle declared to be both a battle 
for survival and a battle to abolish the capitalist system. As 
part of the same program, class educational institutions were 
established throughout the world and class newspapers and 
periodicals sprang up by the thousands. A trade union move 
ment based on class identification was built and organs of 
education and culture were established, financed and fostered 

In many areas the class struggle was viewed as a philosophi: 
and sociologic doctrine to be attained through lawful politica! 
and economic means. These followers of the Marxist doctrin« 
engaged only in lawful activities, but based on the funda 
mental premise of an irreconcilable struggle between worker 
and employer. 

For myself, since I first became interested in labor-man 
agement relations, and in the social movements of our time 
I have felt that the doctrine of class struggle, even as inter- 
preted and applied by sincere anti-communists, was false and 
pernicious. As interpreted and applied by the Bolsheviks and 
Communists it is outright criminal. 

I believe it was Herbert Spencer who once said that there 
was a grain of truth in all things erroneous. Of course labor 


and management compete for a larger share of the dollar 
which their joint efforts have earned. That is the grain of 
truth in the otherwise erroneous doctrine of the class struggle 


But labor and management will each receive a much larger 
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share if more dollars are produced by the enterprise, while 
the shares of both are likely to suffer if the enterprise is 
torn by strikes, lockouts, animosities, and internal economic 
warfare. And what is true of a single enterprise is true also 
of the economy as a whole. 

But the doctrine of labor-management cooperation does 
not rest merely on the dollar advantage to either labor or 
management. It rests on far more fundamental values and 
considerations. The common interests of labor and manage- 
ment along with that of the rest of us in preserving a demo- 
cratic system of society, the integrity of the individual, the 
opportunities that human liberty affords for expansion and 
growth—all far outweigh the disagreements which may arise 
between labor and management over the division of the 
dollar. 

Basically, these facts are recognized by American labor. 
The trade union movement in this country, which now 
numbers. over 16,000,000 members, wishes by and large to 
bargain with management for a fair share of the industrial 
loliar. Labor wishes to share with management control over 
the conditions under which its members work. But it does 
not visualize the collective bargaining table as a political 
arena for the seizure of power and the replacement of private 
ownership by collective or state ownership. Of course, trade 
inions seek a greater share of the dollar for the workingman, 
just as businesses compete for a greater share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, but this is done through the democratic system, 
by negotiation, compromise and agreement. 

Strikes are not viewed as instruments for the sharpening 
of labor militancy with the end of overthrowing the present 
system. Trade unions in the main accept the framework of 
our present economic and social fabric, although they may 
of course differ, as all citizens do, on whether this or that 
institution operates effectively or fairly. 

But this is not so with the believers in the class struggle, 
and there are quite a number of them in the labor movement 
and on its periphery. Some function openly, some do not. 
‘They operate at various levels, from the rank and file union 
member to shop steward, local official, and all the way to the 
top. Many of them are well trained in the theory of the class 
struggle. To them every strike sharpens the militancy of the 
“working class.” Every labor dispute, every bargaining session 
is a step not merely for the accomplishment of some im- 
mediate, concrete end but a maneuver directed at larger and 
broader political ends. 

Every move that is made by responsible labor leaders 
toward cooperation with management is viewed by the 
disciples of the class struggle as a step backward, a weakening 
of labor militancy, a surrender to capitalism. 

(he American goal of a peaceful, stable and constructive 
society is set forth admirably in the President's Economic 
Report presented to Congress on January 24, 1956: 

“The underlying goal of Americans is better living in 
all of its aspects, not merely indefinite increase in per 
capita income and possessions. The cherished intangible 
components include improved health of mind and body; 
more wholesome family life; availability of useful work, 
full-time or part-time; lessened drudgery, severity and 
monotony of labor; more leisure and increased oppor- 
tunities for learning; greater opportunity for all and 
lessening of indefensible disparities; and larger pro- 
tection against the hazards of life. Gains in all of these 
respects profoundly improve the quality of living, to 
which we attach high importance. The notable advances 
registered in the past have been in part a by-product 
of our economic progress, but in part also a response to 
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major innovations by private groups and all levels of 
our Government.” 

In this connection and bearing on the problems we face, 
it should be borne in mind that we are living in an age of 
the highest technical and scientific industrial progress. I 
call your attention to recent important studies by a group 
of faculty members of the California Institute of Technology 
made public on May 20, 1956. These scientists conclude 
that within the next 100 years the earth’s population will 
multiply several fold, from its present 2,600,000,000 persons 
to perhaps as many as 30,000,000,000, bur that our rapid 
and revolutionary scientific discoveries will enable mankind 
to be free from shortages in food, clothing, shelter and the 
other necessities of a civilized life. The fruits of our scientific 
progress will then be spread over the entire earth, and high 
standards of well-being will not depend upon richness in 
natural resources. The air, the sea, ordinary rock and sunlight 
will become sources of energy and material. 

The scientists make only two conditions: that the world 
remain at peace and that our industrial mechanism, under 
the guidance of an ever-increasing supply of scientific brain- 
power, not be disturbed or interrupted. For the highly com- 
plex factories must work together toward a heightened world 
civilization, and their very interdependence will make the 
entire mechanism all the more vulnerable to economic 
disruption in any one of its parts. 

But this condition of uninterrupted operations creates basic 
and fundamental problems of civil rights, such as the rights 
to strike, to lock out, and to free collective bargaining which 
these rights guarantee. At the same time this condition places 
new weapons and opportunities in communist hands for 
paralyzing production and creating threats to our economic 
survival, by what they call “peaceful” economic action. This 
places the highest degree of responsibility on those who 
govern the destinies of management and labor. And it puts 
the highest premium on the imaginative creation of techniques 
which will lead to the peaceful, intelligent and just resolution 
of the problems underlying labor-management relations in 
a free world. Uniess we can create the spiritual and intellectual 
climate under which stable labor-management relations can 
flourish, the alternative may very well be the Soviet prophecy 
of communism in this century. 

The race is between the advocates of class struggle and 
those who desire labor-management cooperation. 

On May 25, President Eisenhower in a speech at Waco, 
Texas, called upon American universities and private founda- 
tions to unite in establishing a ring of cultural centers, as 
a sort of educational Point Four Program for the under- 
developed countries of the world. But more engineers, more 
scientists and more technicians, though important to our 
future, will not solve the much broader human problem of 
what to do with this sensitive, complex industrial mechanism 
which the scientists and engineers will create. There is a 
crying need for the establishment of an intensive educational 
program in our own country and in other countries as well, 
to teach management how to deal with labor and labor how 
to deal with management. 

When the communists train scientists and engineers they 
indoctrinate them at the same time with their social philosophy 
of the class struggle. In educating the new representatives 
of management and the new representatives of labor, we 
must familiarize them with the dynamics of labor-management 
cooperation and ground their training firmly in an under- 
standing of economics, psychology, history and human rela- 
tions. 

It is in this educational process that the work now being 
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pioneered by the Sheldon-Claire Organization takes on such 
a vital role. I look forward to the day when your organization 
will become universally recognized throughout the land as 
a great American institution devoted to the promotion of 
greater prosperity, greater well-being, and higher standards 
of living through intelligent, fair and just labor-management 
cooperation. 

This is a full-time task and labor and management cannot 
approach it on a hit or miss, here or there basis. In two 
world wars we have learned that in times of great national 
peril, labor and management find a way to cooperate for 
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increased production, for the removal of artificial barriers 
and for the mutual recognition of the rights of all. Once 
war is over we let our guard down, we tend to relax. 

That can no longer be the case. In the cold war that is 
bound to continue for some time, Western civilization must 
not only survive but must win. Human freedom throughout 
the world is too precious to be allowed to perish. With the 
rapid march of science on the one hand and totalitarianism 
on the other, America’s destiny calls for redoubled efforts 
toward labor-management cooperation and the preservation 
of our cherished liberties. 


The Wisdom of the Heart 


“CHARACTER AND LEADERSHIP ARE 


NOT FOUND IN 


ELECTRON BRAINS” 


By JOHN BASSETT, D.C.L., L.L.D., Chairman of the Montreal Gazette, President of the Sherbrooke Daily Record and Chan 
cellor of Bishop's University 


Delivered at the Annual Convocation of Bishop's University, Lennoxville, Quebec, 


ROM THE DEVOTED and esteemed Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of this university I received a few days 
ago a letter containing these words. 

“Among the graduating class this year we have an unusually 
large number of young men and women who have exhibited 
fine qualities of character and leadership. And more than ever 
I am sorry they are leaving us, but we have every reason to be 
proud of them, and to anticipate their success wherever they 
go.” 

Such words from the Principal thrill and gladden the hearts 
of all those whose task it is to administer the affairs of this 
university devoted so largely to the liberal arts. 

As I pondered over his words I could not help thinking that 
character and leadership are not found in electron brains solv- 
ing problems at a terrifying rate, or in a robot bereft of those 
human qualities which give life its savoc. 

Ah, how true it is that we live in an age so aptly described 
by A. E. Housman. 

“I a stranger and afraid, 
In a world I never made.” 

You young people in the morning of your lives with hearts 
aglow with faith and hope are leaving the peace and quietude 
of these hallowed university halls to enter a world in which 
your future lies beset with the fear and the dread of destruc- 
tive weapons raining a hurricane of death from the skies 
above. 

You are entering a world with the innocence of youth 
where men and women are afraid that in this age the value 
of the human being may be over-shadowed by that of the 
machine, and that they may become economic slaves. But | 
say to you be not deceived and be not afraid. It is not the 
thermo-nuclear weapons which will win the struggle of the 
future. 

It is rather the weapons of the spirit, love, trust in Almighty 
God, honor among men and faith in the goodness of humanity 
That is the doctrine this university of the humanities has 
tried to teach you. 

The nations with the largest stockpile of these human at- 
tributes must in the end triumph. So do not let us think that 
by turning out more young men and women with a scientific 
or technical training we are winning victories over the 
forces of other nations which are opposed to us. 

The liberal arts to which this university is dedicated stress 
the value of human qualities in education. They do not dispar- 
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age or decry education of a technical character. They rather 
complement and fortify it, and make fuller and more accom 
plished human beings. 

The achieving of a degree in a university is but the begin 
ning of your education. Your years here have provided a 
springboard from which to leap into the unknown future. But 
this degree will have lost much of its value if the deepening 
years do not bring tO yOu in greater measure the magic ol 
music and poetry, the calm and sustaining comfort of philoso 
phy, the peace of a sunset’s afterglow, or the thrill and beauty 
of the spoken word from pulpit and stage—the shrines of God 
and men. 

On this day therefore I wish from the depths of my heart 
that all the members of the graduating classes of Bishop's 
University may achieve abundant success in this world. You 
have been trained for achievement—may it be yours 

And yet even as I speak I am mindful that success is not 
something that any one can command. You remember Addi 
son's famous lines— 

“"Tis not in mortals to command success 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it 

Life is an uncertainty, for no man knows what his 
may be. Yet a university must give its students something still 
greater than training for success. It must open up to them 
the inner paths of wisdom. Therein will lie the inner achieve 


ment, whatever the outer achievement may bs 


destiny 
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What then is wisdom? What is it to be wise? For wisdom 
is something more valuable than knowledge, more penetrating 
even than shrewdness, more many-splendored than the grey 
thing men call realism. 

As I have said before, I am well aware of the need in our 
present age to develop technical skills and scientific knowledge. 
But while we must meet this technological challenge of our 
age, we must not confuse the purposes of our life, for in a 
free nation it is the very breath of a soul's life. 

George Santayana expressed it well when he wrote— 

“Oh world, thou choosest not the better part, 
It is not wisdom to be only wise. 

And on the inward vision close the eyes. 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart.” 

One is often impressed in this life by how much is missed 
by those who have not the wisdom to believe the heart. They 
may live in a world of wonder and beauty, but never behold 
it. 

William Wordsworth in “Peter Beil,” wrote of the blind 
realist. 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

And again he writes— 

“The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart: he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky.” 

The greatest error that the realist can make is to suspect 
the imagination as though it were something that leads us 
into strange fancies and deceits. In George Bernard Shaw's 
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play “Saint Joan,” there is a passage that bears on this very 
thought. Joan says, “I hear voices telling me what to do. They 
come of God.” Then she is roughly told by her enemies, “They 
come from your imagination.” 

And to this she replies— 

“Of course, that is how the messages of God come to us.” 

But it is not only in the realm of ideas and sentiment that 
the wisdom of the heart opens the eyes. It may often be the 
best guide, even in days of. despair and danger. In 1940 for 
example Britain seemed doomed. The situation as it then 
existed could have been stated strictly in the form of a syl- 
logism by Aristotle. 

“No country without tanks and guns can repel the Nazi 
army. 

Britain is without tanks or guns. 

Therefore Britain is defeated. 

Quod erat demonstrandum.” 

There is nothing the matter with that realism. It is more 
impregnable than Britain in 1940. 

But in the meantime a man called Winston Churchill had 
departed so far from reality that he was uttering such absurdi- 
ties as—"“We shall fight them on the beaches and the landing 
grounds.” “You ask me what our objective is—our objective 
is victory.” 

It is true that the world must cling to reality for its salvation, 
but it is wisdom that gives to reality its spacious quality. The 
reality of the wise is not small, cribbed, cabined or confined. 
It is pervaded with the sense that all we behold is part of 
something greater and more splendid still. The wisdom of the 
heart feels in all things that 

“, . . Sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky in the mind of man.” 

The hard quality of sheer intellectualism may have its im- 
portant place, but the faith by which we live draws its sus- 
tenance from more living springs. It comes from what we 
might call the “dream” in life. 

When I lived in Ottawa as political correspondent for The 
Montreal Gazette in my early years, I knew well the Canadian 
poet, William Wilfrid Campbell. He used to visit us in the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, a shy, lovable figure, a man de- 
voted to the poet’s sense of the larger life, and on the stone 
which marks his grave in Ottawa are these lines from one of 
his poems... 

“These flowers of dream will spring eternal, sweet 
To speak for God and man.” 

And so to the students of Bishop’s who graduate today | 
could extend no greater wish than that they may choose the 
wisdom of the heart as the quest of their days. This university, 
set in this rolling countryside, and by these lovely waters, is 
surely a place where wisdom may begin in the presence of 
kindly nature. 

I say to you that after a long life's pilgrimage wisdom may 
never be wholly attained, but yet the very search for it is 
itself a blessed thing. 

Far back in the seventeenth century, the English physician 
and philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, one of the wisest of men, 
was writing these words. “Wisdom is God’s most beauteous 
attribute. No man can attain unto it. Yet Solomon pleased God 
when he desired it.” 

Sc may I say to you today, as your chancellor, as you leave 
these walls, each for your separate unknown destiny in this 
troubled world, may the desire for wisdom—the wisdom that 
believes the heart—be your joy, your refuge, and your hope to 
the every end. 





